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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTH MEETING, AT DUBLIN. 


For a journal like ours we have found, from 
the experience of two years, that a journal of 
the proceedings of these meetings, interspersed 
with such miscellaneous, descriptive, and acci- 
dental matters as were connected with them, or 
threw information upon other subjects of public 
interest with which they brought us into con- 
tact, was the best form we could adopt —not 
only for the sake of the important transactions, 
but to win the general ear to the cause of 
science, in the very cordial and social spirit 
upon which this institution has been founded 
andcherished. Philosophy, without being alto- 
gether in sport, is not the worse for wearing 
popular attractions ; and if, in any part of our 
task, we aim at variety by assuming a lighter 
tone, we trust it will not be deemed inconsis- 
tent and uncongenial with graver objects and 
exact instruction. With so brief a preface we 
commence our 


JOURNAL. 


Left London for Liverpool, as one person 
can only go by one route; and we were led to 
prefer this to ‘* the Head” (though the latter 
is a good name, and well befitting seekers of 
intelligence), by the very liberal and handsome 
accommodation offered to the members by Sir 
John Tobin, of which more anon. But, inde- 
pendently of this facility, nothing, perhaps, 
could better prepare a man for the enjoyment 
of scientific pursuits than to cross England at 
such aseason. The ample Harvest was in full 
fruition, and the operations for securing its 
bounteous supply enlivened a thousand fields. 
As the coach rolled along, reaping, carrying, 
stacking, and other agricultural employments, 
shewed how largely Nature also called forth 
the energies of man — how sedulously She, too, 
must be cultivated ere he can hope for her 
blessings ! Without labour and mutual co- 
operation the land would be barren; as, with- 
out labour and mutual co-operation, the wide 
domain of science would be sterile and unpro- 
ductive. It was delightful to indulge in such 
reflections while we viewed the banded sheaves 
and the regimented shocks, paraded on many a 
peaceful glebe ; and the only charge of waggon- 
train and cavalry was to garner up provisions 
for the grateful sustenance of life. 

And on the road to invade Ireland, it could 
not help striking the fancy that the invasion 
Was at present justified, by the number of 
natives of that country who, sickle in hand, 
marched along to reap as much as they could 
in England. Would to heaven that all the 
intercourse between the islands were as pleasant 
= beneficial ! 

tom Manchester to Live: l by that won- 
ul Mechanical Magic, - op calieie, in an 
our and a half: if ever mortals could be for- 
given for indulging in vapour, it must be for 

What they accomplish by steam. By and by 
hithe may be seen and learnt in five years than 

during a long existence; and already 


how much can be achieved in a short time by 
means of this prodigious agent ! 

Previous to arriving in Liverpool, a cargo of 
eminent members of the Association had already 
started for Dublin. Mr. Samuel Turner, the 
local treasurer, had originally suggested the 
idea to Sir John Tobin which that gentleman 
so liberally adopted (see last Literary Gazette) ; 
but in consequence of a letter from the direc- 
tors of the meeting in Ireland, it was felt that 
several of the council and other leading indi- 
viduals would, if they waited the appointed 
day (the 9th), be too late for the transaction of 
preparatory business, which, it was justly con- 
ceived, had better be done previous to the 
arrival of the mass of the members. No sooner 
was this mentioned than Sir J. Tobin placed 
his vessel at the immediate disposal of the Asso- 
ciation, and, together with Mr. Turner, crossed 
the Channel with all those who were inclined 
to hasten somewhat earlier to the scene of 
action. Thus the founder, Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, Mr. Murchison, Dr. Dalton, Mr. Bab- 
bage, Dr. Roget, and about fifty others, pro- 
ceeded to Dublin on Friday 7th, and the Wil- 
liam Penn returned on Saturday morning to 
resume her original destination and sail again 
on the morning of the 9th, so that each should 
be a day voyage. 


Sunpay, AucustT 9TH. 


Embarked on board the William Penn before 
six o’clock, and soon after steered for Dublin. 
On board were the munificent owner, Sir J. 
Tobin, his friend Mr. S. Turner, to whose con- 
duct the voyage was (if we may form an opinion 
from its most agreeable results) most judi- 
ciously assigned ; Captain Denham, who, in his 
naval survey, has discovered and laid down a 
new channel in the Mersey, of vast importance 
to the commerce of Liverpool; Professor Sedg- 
wick, Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Smith, the father of 
geological science, Colonel Dick of New Orleans, 
Dr. Yelloly, D. Don, the botanist, and a party 
of between thirty and forty, including several 
fair ladies. This excursion, which, under any 
circumstances, must have been grateful to the 
feelings, were it only from its exhibiting, in so 
princely a manner, the attention of an English 
merchant to the interests of science and the 
comforts of those engaged in scientific pursuits, 
was rendered still more delightful by all the 
occurrences which attended it. The party, 
well pleased with a reception and entertain- 
ment which reminded them of the Medici of 
Italy, or, still more forcibly of their own native 
Gresham, had proceeded but little on their way 
before they entered the new channel of Captain 
Denham, and, with the map before them, had 
its bearings, tides, &c. explained ; when Mr. 
Turner, from whom it seemed as if happy hints 
were to come, suggested that the infant son of 
the gallant officer, who was on board with his 
mother, should be baptised in the channel by 
Professor Sedgwick, previous to reading the 
sacred service for the day, as before appointed 
to be done. This ceremony was accordingly 





performed in a most impressive manner; and 


the place, the congregation (the sailors in. 
cluded), the bright heaven above and the dark 
sea below, all combined to render it the most 
striking and affecting event which we ever 
witnessed. By one of those strange and for- 
tuitous accidents which often lend an air of 
romance to the realities of life, it happened that 
just as the service began, the vessel arrived 
close by a newly invented iron boat, bearing an 
apparatus and a bell, which rings constantly as 
the boat is rocked by the wave, and warns 
mariners of their position when fogs are so 
thick that they cannot discern guides of any 
other kind: it now fairly rung the inmates of 
the William Penn into church; and Annesley 
Turner Denham, aged three months, was made 
a Christian almost within its sound —as if in- 
land bred where holy bells do toll to church ! 
No description can paint the effect of this 
simple incident; but there are many hearts 
which can imagine it; and sure we are that 
none present will ever forget or cease to feel an 
interest in the fate of this sea-christened child. 

Professor Sedgwick then performed the ser- 
vice of the day, and lectured upon one of the 
Psalms in an eloquent and admirable style. 
He enforced the true end of all scientific and 
philosophical pursuits ; and from the least as 
well as the greatest discoveries of man, traced. 
the whole to a Being of infinite power, and 
wisdom, and goodness. The discourse was 
listened to with profound reverence; and we 
only wish that this were the place, and we had 
room and memory to report it for the benefit 
alike of science and religion. But this may 
not be. 

A sumptuous entertainment upon deck as- 
sembled the whole company together, for the 
beauty of the weather and the calmness of the 
water put us in a state rather different from 
Ireland ; i. e. we had no absentees. Even the 
new Christian boy (added to all the other buoys 
with which Captain D. had improved the navi- 
gation) kept the deck, and, we daresay, enjoy-~ 
ed the occasion. At least every body else did. 

After dinner Mr. Turner addressed the 
company, and called up Sir John Tobin, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Mr. Smith, and others, with 
great taste and judgment. Between seven and 
eight o'clock the William Penn discharged 
her delighted cargo at Kingstown, whose happi- 
ness was not allayed by entering the magnifi- 
cent bay of Dublin under a glorious sunset. 

Then the doys on the pier, the seizure of the 
luggage, the language, the struggle for employ- 
ment, the confidential manner of those who 
were employed—and all the oddities of a first 
landing in Ireland !—they are indescribable ; 
or, at any rate, we must keep them for a future 
chapter. 

The managers of the Society in Dublin had 
cars ready on the railway; and the party (as 
Professor Sedgwick remarked, at the Rotunda 
meeting on Monday,) were transported some- 
how or another, almost like violence in the 
beginning, by some unseen and magical pro- 
cess, with all right, to their destination iv 





Dublin. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Mowpay, 10TH. 

By reference to last year’s Literary Gazettes, 
at the close of the Edinburgh meeting, the ap- 
pointment of the officers, &c. for the present 
assemblage will be found; but, for convenience’ 
sake, we reprint them. 


President—Rev. Bartholomew Lloyd, D.D., Provost of 
Trinity College. Vice-Presidents—Lord Oxmantown, the 
Rev. William Whewell. Secretaries—W. Rowan Hamil- 
ton, Astronomer Royal of Ireland; and the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, Professor of Natural Philosophy. Trea- 
surer—T. Henry Orpen, M.D. 


The following programme describes the 
arrangement :— 


General Rendezvous.—The members of the Association 
will assemble in the Examination Hall of Trinity College, 
which will be open every day from 10 A.m. Programmes 
of the proceedings of the Sections, as far as they can be 
known, will be placarded each morning during the week 
of meeting. A list of furnished lodgings will be found in 
the same room. To save trouble, gentlemen are requested 
to mark those they may select. A printed list of the 
names of members that have arrived, with their addresses 
in Dublin, will be ready for delivery on the mornings of 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. : 

General Committee.— The general committee will meet 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, on Saturday, 
the 8th of August, at one o'clock; and afterwards, accord- 
ing to adjournm nt. 

Sectional Meetings.— Each section will assemble every 
day during the week, Saturday excepted, at 11 A.M. The 
committees of the sections will meet at 10 A.M. 

Section A, Mathematics and Physics. — Philosophy 

School, Trinity College. 

Section B, Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Chemical 
School, Trinity College. 

Section C, Geology and Geography.—Theatre, Royal 
Dublin Society. 

Section D, Zoology and Botany.—Board Room, Royal 
Dublin Society. (It is intended that the section 
shall meet in the Botanic Garden, Glassnevin, on 
Friday.) 

Section E, Anatomy and Medicine.—Council Room, 
Royal Irish Academy. (It is intended that the 
section shall meet at the Royal College of Surgeons 
on Wednesday.) 

Section F, Statistics.—Divinity School, Trinity College. 

General Meetings.—The general meetings of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in the rooms of the Rotunda, on 
Monday, Wednestay, and Friday, at 8 p.m.; and there 
will be a concluding meeting on Saturday, before dinner. 
It is proposed that the members shall assemble in the 
same rooms on the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 83 p.m.; but the chair will not be taken. 

A limited number of ladies’ tickets will be issued for 
the general and evening meetings. 

The gardens connected with the Rotunda will be open 
on the evenings of Thursday and Saturday. 

Ordinaries. — Ordinaries for the accommodation of 
strangers, at five shillings per head (including wine), will 
be provided daily during the week at Morrison’s Great 
Rooms, Dawson Street. ‘There will also be an ordinary 
on Thursday, at Marsh's Hotel, Sait Hill, at the termina- 
tion of the Dublin and Kingstown railway. 

Plins of the tables will be shewn in the hall of Trinity 
College, so as to enable members to select their places. 
Members wishing to dine any day at the ordinary are 
requested to signify their intention, by inscribing their 
names the day before, or at latest before eleven o'clock of 
same day. 

As no gentlemen who are not members of the Associa- 
tion can be admitted to any of the meetings or ordinaries, 
the members will be called upon to exhibit their tickets 
to the doorkeepers at all the places of meeting. 

The following public institutions of Dublin will like- 
wise be open to members, on the exhibition of their 
tickets:—The Library and Museum of Trinity College: 
the Botanic Garden of Trinity College, Balls’ Bridge; the 
Library and Museum of the Royal Dublin Society; the 
Botanic Garden of the Royal Dublin Society, Glassnevin ; 
the Library and Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 

eons, St. Stephen’s Green; the Dublin Library and 

eading Room, D'Olier Street; the Zoological Gardens, 
—— Park; and the Ordnance Survey Office, Pheenix 
ark. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of 
this programme, the morning of Monday was 
one of considerable pressure, confusion, and 
heat, in Trinity Hall. Indeed, it seems hardly 
possible to avoid this. So many persons arrive 
at the last hour, and there is so much anxiety 
to secure the needful qualifications, that some 
degree of inconveniency must always be ex- 
pected. But it might have been lessened in 
this instance, and may hereafter, by having 
separate tables for the entrance of old and new 
members ; a very obvious and easy improve- 
ment. In Dublin the evil was greatly increased 
by allowing applicants to approach the table by 


more ways than one; so that, instead of there 





being a constant stream running onward, it was 
impeded at its very source by dozens of persons 
coming up in the opposite direction. One no- 
tice struck us, viz. that every member was to 
bring the exact amount of his subscription, as 
neither notes nor silver would be given in ex- 
change: so that it was well to have a sovereign 
or a pound note in pocket. 

The following is chiefly from Saunders’ News 
Letter :— 

About eleven o’clock the members repaired 
to the various sectional meetings. The section 
A met shortly after eleven, a.m., college time. 
The room was crowded to excess, and uncom- 
fortably warm. The first paper presented was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Whewell, on electricity 
and magnetism ; a part of it, relating to heat, 
was postponed for another opportunity. The 
paper contained an abstract of two electric 
theories, and the other opinions concerning 
both. He appeared to consider that theory 
untenable which supposes the existence of one 
fluid only. He also brought forward examples 
of the distribution of the electric fluid on the 
surfaces of solids of different forms, which were 
readily accounted for on the theory which as- 
sumes the existence of two fluids. In connexion 
with this subject, allusions were made to some 
statements and experiments of Mr. Harris’s, 
presented to a former meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. W. shewed similar objections were 
made to that magnetic theory which required 
the admission of one fluid only, but that these 
were not applicable to a theory founded on the 
supposition of two fluids. 

When Mr. Whewell concluded, 

Mr. Harris explained, and endeavoured to 
shew that there is no law for the diffusion of 
the electric fluid on surfaces of different forms, 
or of different sizes. He illustrated his position 
by reference to the loaded Leyden jar, which 
receives exactly the same charge, whether it is 
in part filled with a metallic body, or is simply 
coated with a film of metal on its inside. He 
also pointed out the fact that the quantity, or 
size, or shape of the metallic rods outside the 
jar has no influence on the charge, which is 
found concentrated on that part of its surface 
which is nearest the glass. Mr. H. applied the 
same principles to explain the nature of the 
charge on a plate of air. Several members 
expressed their opinions, both for and against 
both views. It was admitted that Coulounb’s 
theory of diffusion is true in a perfectly ima- 
ginary case, but that in practice it never can 
be exactly true, on account of the pressure of 
surrounding bodies, all of which exercise a 
greater or less influence in concentrating the 
electric fluid on that portion of the surface 
which is opposite to each. 

Professor Powell followed, and made a very 
interesting communication concerning the na- 
ture of radiant heat, and the possibility of there 
being at least two kinds of heat, one of which 
will be transmitted through glass and the other 
not. The experiment he described appeared to 
establish his views. 

Mr. Harris explained his objections to the 
balance of torsion invented by Conlounb, and 
then brought forward a very beautiful apparatus 
by which he proposed measuring small forces : 
one degree on the scale was equivalent to the 
ten thousandth part of a grain. 

Dr. Hudson read an admirable paper on the 
radiation of heat and cold. In it were detailed 
a number of most interesting experiments, which 
he considered threw some light on the undula- 
tory theory. 

Captain Sir J. Ross next came forward with 
a new theory of the Aurora, which he attempted 





to account for on the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from the water and ice, and thence re-reflected 
from the clouds. He gave it as the result of 
numerous observations made during many years, 
It was evident that the section was not satisfied 
with the gallant captain’s views of the matter; 
though very ingenious, they were inadequate to 
explain the phenomena, although he stated that 
several continental philosophers had made no 
objection to his theory. 

Mr. Mallet next explained an application of 
the electro-magnet, for separating iron filings 
from copper, &c. in large factories. 

The other subjects which were contained in 
the list were deferred, for various reasons. The 
section then adjourned, though the hour for the 
cessation of business had not arrived. 

Section B—Chemistry and Mineralogy— 
assembled in the lecture-room of the Chemical 
Professor of Trinity College. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Thompson. Professor Davy read 
a very interesting and important paper on the 
protection of metals attached to buoys, in which 
he mentioned some very curious facts with re. 
gard to the corrosion of iron by sea-water, and 
illustrated his statements by a variety of expe. 
riments. 

Some other interesting papers were deferred 
to Tuesday. 

Section C—Geology and Geography —was, 
next to the Physical, the most crowded. This 
section met in the theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Mr. Griffiths presided at the opening 
of the section, but he resigned the chair to Pro. 
fessor Sedgwick. This section was principally 
occupied by Professor Griffiths’ illustration of 
the geology of Ireland, by a splendid map, the 
result of many years’ laborious research. In 
the course of the lecture, specimens of the 
various minerals were exhibited, as well as 
sectional views of different portions of the 
country. Nothing could be more lucid in 
detail, or more instructive in its general cha- 
racter, than the learned professor’s treatment 
of his subject. 

Professors Sedgwick and Greenough expressed 
themselves in the highest terms of gratification 
at the able exposé of Professor Griffiths. 

Dr. Bryce of Belfast made some allusions to 
the geology of the county Antrim. 

Dr. West read an interesting paper on the 
geographical position of Cape Farewell. 

Section D — Zoology and Botany.—A num- 
ber of interesting subjects were submitted to 
this section. Dr. Allman, Professor of Botany 
to the University, presided. Dr. Litton, Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society, 
acted as secretary to the section. 

Mr. Niven submitted a plan for the forma. 
tion of a natural arrangement of plants. 

Mr. Robert Ball exhibited the penticranus 
Europeus, and the beroe ovatus from Howth. 

Mr. Babington informed the section of his 
having found scarpus sevie in abundance 1 
Anglesea, near Holyhead. Dr. Graham said 
he found it also at Galloway, in Scotland. 

The orchis pyramidalis was found by Dr. 
Graham, at Galloway. Dr. Knapp also found 
it growing in Fife. 

Mr. Babington said three of the ranunculus 
tribe were commonly confounded under one— 
the aquatilis, palustris, and sercinatus. Mr. 
Babington also informed the section that 
Reichenbach distinguished three distinct spe- 
cies under the head orchis hifolia, two of them 
natives of Great Britain; they were chiefly 
distinguishable by the form of the anthers, one 
being more round, the other longitudinal. 

Dr. Drummond stated the common 
to be viviparous: when put into the same 
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vessel of water with a common newt, the ani- 
mal became alarmed, and in a short time the 
gordias twined round it and killed it. 

A communication was read from Mr, Hamil- 
ton of Mexico, offering his services to the 
British Association, in forwarding seeds and 
plants, and describing some new plants of that 
country, one a species of solanum. The amollis 
was stated to be an agave. 

Dr. Coulter doubted this, and took occasion 
to inform the meeting of a plant, a species of 
veratrum, not the veratrum sebadellia of the 
shops, a portion of which was taken medicinally 
bya person labouring under dyspepsia, so that 
he could make use of no food, and having at 
the time to ride thirty miles a-day. After the 
second dose his appetite returned. Dr. Coulter 
only saw the root, and was thus enabled to pro- 
nounce the plant not to be the veratrum seba- 
dellia. It is called by the natives the Indian’s 
root. 

Dr. Coulter is well known for his researches 
in South America, from whence he has just 
returned, after devoting many years to the 
elucidation of the natural history, the geology 
and geography of this immense tract of country, 
which has been all but a sealed book to the 
scientific world. We sincerely hope that the 
result of his labours will shortly be published, 
to gratify all who take an interest in such 
discoveries. 

Section E— Anatomy and Medicine—in the 
Council-room of the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. 
A. Collis in the chair. Want of space obliges 
us to postpone the interesting proceedings at 
this section. They were highly interesting to 
the profession. 

Section F —Statistics.—This section met in 
the Divinity School, Trinity College. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Babbage ; Secretary, Professor Long- 
field. The instructions to committee having 
been read, 

Dr. Maunsell, Professor of Midwifery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, read a paper on the 
statistics of the Dublin Foundling Hospital, 
and on child-desertion in the city of Dublin, 
and exhibited a series of tables illustrative of 
these subjects. Among the latter was an ab- 
stract of the registry of the Foundling Hospital 
for thirty-four years, exhibiting at a view the 
results with respect to 51,523 foundlings ; and 
also tables exhibiting the average yearly deser- 
tions in the city parishes since the close of the 
Foundling Hospital, in 1831. A most interest- 
ing discussion followed, in which Mr. Babbage, 
Colonel Sykes, Rev. Dr. Dickenson, Professor 
Longfield, Dr. Maunsell, and several other 
members, took a part. A report on the Glas- 
gow Bridewell, by Dr. Cleland, of Glasgow, 
was distributed among the members, and the 
— then adjourned to eleven o'clock ‘Tues- 

ay. 

Ordinary Dinner at Morrison’s.—A number 
of the members of the British Association dined 
yesterday at Morrison’s hotel. Upwards of 
“50 gentlemen were present, and the entertain- 
ment was of a nature calculated to secure 
general approbation. ‘The surgeon-general was 
called upon to preside, and was supported on 
his right and left by Lord Cole, Thomas Moore, 
a al ae ek 5 ~— maggie 
Dr. Baile > M.P., Richar ane, Esq., and 
. Sod the cloth had been removed, the 
oa le the Dean of Kildare pronounced 
Kirte.chsirman proposed the health of “ ‘The 
ing.” —(Cheers. ) 

Pe next toast given from the chair was 
ritish Association.—( Great applause. ) 





The company being about to retire, to attend | arduous walks of science; and in those high 
the evening general meeting at the Rotunda, | walks ever to be seen among the foremost in 
Mr. Turner begged leave, before they se-|the march of scientific discovery. There are 
parated, to propose the health of Sir John|no claims to your notice, which could have 
Tobin. This toast was received with the| been advanced in my behalf, even by my most 
sincerest demonstrations of applause. Sir John| partial friends, which could have directed you 
Tobin briefly returned thanks, and declared | to the choice you have made but for the un- 
that he felt it would always be his duty to|happy circumstance now alluded to. Those 
promote the objects of the Association. Sir| friends, I fondly hope, will feel that they and 
Thomas Brisbane proposed the health of the | the university have been complimented in the 
surgeon-general, and the latter having ex-|person of their aged academic superior. For 
pressed his gratitude for the favour conferred | myself, I can truly aver, that the honour you 
upon him by so distinguished an assemblage, | have conferred is one to which I never could 
the company retired. |have presumed to aspire; and that now it 

General Meeting at the Rotunda.—Above two | leaves me nothing further to wish for, except 
thousand personages were present upon this|one thing, and one only, which is, that I 
occasion. At a quarter after eight o’clock,|were more deserving of so high a compliment. 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant arrived,|Of the Association itself, its objects, and its 
accompanied by his private secretary, Colonel | construction, whereby it is fitted for the at. 
Yorke, and some members of the suite. His|tainment of those objects, it must be unne- 
Excellency took his seat on the right of the | cessary for me to offer any explanation in this 
chair. jassembly, wherein all this is so well under- 

Sir Thomas Brisbane addressed the assembly, | stood; but it may not be so generally known, 
and commenced by adverting in terms of ad-| because it can scarcely be believed, that with- 
miration to the excellent arrangements which | out these walls there are to be found indi- 
had been prepared for the Association. He! viduals, though I hope not many, who regard 
then detailed the benefits which the Association | your exertions with something like painful ap- 
conferred on the cause of science, and con-| prehension; finding themselves unable to re« 
tinued by saying, that he was now about to/|concile the discoveries which have been made 
resign the duties of president into the hands in a certain department of science, to which 
of the highly gifted Dr. Lloyd.—(Cheers.) Van | your attention is here invited, to their views of 
Cuylen, the geometrician, who spent an ex-)the Mosaic history. With these apprehensions 
istence in calculating the relative proportions | it would be my wish to deal tenderly, if I could 
of the circle and the square, desired, as the! but learn how to respect them. I mean not to 


| best inscription to his memory, that these pro-| insinuate that such persons could propose to 


portions should be engraven upon his tomb;! restrict the investigation of truth, in any of 
and he (Sir T. Brisbane) would wish that the! the avenues which may be supposed to lead to 
fact of his having been the president of the |its possession ; or that they could possibly think 
British Association, should be the proud record | that we should suppress any of the discoveries 
placed over his last resting-place. Ireland was| which have been made, however alarming in 
a country which had given birth to many illus. | their view of them; for this would be (to use 
trious men ; and the names of Burke, Sheridan, ;the language of Bacon) Deo per mendacium 
Kirwan, and Ussher, were sufficient to shed | gratificari. But I do mean to assert, and I do 
light over the zras in which they flourished. | assert it most confidently, that they are them. 
In later days, they had a Robinson, a Hamil-/selves to blame for that indigestion of which 
ton—(cheers)—and though last not least, the|they complain. Happily, however, as their 
Bishop of Cloyne. He (Sir T. Brisbane) had |ailment has its source altogether within them. 
spent four years of his life participating in the | selves, so also is the remedy within their own 
hospitalities of this country, and these four| power; and if they would condescend to per- 
years were the happiest of his life.—(Cheers.) | mit me to advise, I think I could help them 
During his experience of the soldiers of Ire-; with a prescription suited to their case. I 
land, he had always found the soldiers to be | would recommend that they should proceed 
well conducted, subordinate, and courageous in| with more patient circumspection, or, at leas‘5 
action. Should they, in enumerating the | more of self-distrust and doubting humility, 
names of illustrious men, forget the Duke of | both in their interpretation of the language of 
Wellington ?—(Cheers.) The speaker con-|the sacred historian, and in the inferences 
cluded by moving, amid loud applause, that | which they venture to draw from certain dis- 
Dr. Lloyd should take the chair as president | coveries which have been made in geological 
of the Association. jscience. It may be perceived, that I suspect 

After Sir Thomas Brisbane had conducted|them of precipitancy in drawing conclusions 
his successor to the chair, and installed him in| from views hastily adopted: and as they may 
it, the learned provost addressed the assembly | not be prepared to plead guilty to this charge, 
as follows: —[He was very indistinctly heard,!I would beg leave to ask them, have they 
but as a necessary foundation in the report of |indeed ascertained how far back the sacred 
the proceedings, has furnished the substance of | historian had proposed to carry his readers in 
his address. } the communications he was commissioned to 

My lords and gentlemen of the British Asso-|make. The answer, perhaps, will be, ‘‘ to the 
ciation.—In offering my acknowledgments for | origin of all things—to the creation of the 
the honour you have done me, by voting mej|universe.” It is true that he prefaces his 
into the chair of the meetings of the present | history of God’s government over his chosen 
year, I persuade myself that I shall not seem| people, by informing us that “ in the begin- 
to set the less value on your favour, or on the|ning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
high distinction it confers, if I express my|And it seems equally certain that he here 
conviction that I must owe this my present | speaks of the original creation of all things out 
elevation to a circumstance which has long| of nothing. This, indeed, is a great subject, and 
been deplored by the friends of science and | though nothing circumstantial is here revealed 
humanity throughout this nation —I mean to} to us concerning it, yet the sacred importance of 
the long-continued illness of a truly revered|the truth, assured to us by this single expres- 
prelate, to whom we had been accustomed to|sion, is every way suitable to the prominent 
look up as to an eminent leader in the most| place assigned to it; for it is nothing less than 
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the authoritative statement of the first and 
fundamental article of all true religious faith. 
By it we are taught that self-existence is an 
attribute of the one supreme Being, and that 
things beside owe their existence to His 
unlimited power. How necessary it was to 
mankind to have an authoritative declaration 
on this subject, we may readily convince our- 
selves by adverting to the errors into which 
the most celebrated men of all antiquity had 
fallen, who presumed to speculate on these 
matters so far beyond the reach of human 
reason, without other guidance. Among these 
erroneous opinions, or rather among those wild 
conjectures, we find the following : — that 
matter was eternal; that the Deity was the 
soul of the world; agreeably to which, the 
material frame of nature was to be regarded as 
his body, and not as his work. Now in this 
his first sentence, the inspired writer settles 
definitively what we are to believe on this 
subject, by stating the primary relation which 
all things in common bear to the supreme 
Being ; and with this information he forbears 
from mixing up any other matter. For it will 
be perceived that the statement is made without 
any specification of time or other circum. 
stance; seemingly, because no addition of 
this kind could be of use in aiding our con- 
ceptions of a truth purely religious, or in 
strengthening our faith in the authority on 
which it was proposed; but chiefly because it 
was the sole object of the writer, in this first 





sentence, to claim for God the creation of all 
things whatsoever, and that this claim must 
remain unshaken, however we may decide on | 
other questions which may be raised about the! 
creation: such as that relative to the time| 
when it occurred ; how long before the origin | 
of the human race; whether all the parts of | 
the universe were brought into existence simul. | 
taneously, or at different and widely distant | 
epochs. It is plain, then, that in this place, 
the sacred writer furnishes no helps for the 
decision of such questions. Let us look to 
what follows. 


: | 
In proceeding to those arrange. | 


ments by which the earth was to be fitted for: 


the residence and support of man, and the) 


other inferior tribes by which it was then to be 
tenanted, we find him describing its preceding 
condition: informing us that it was then 
** without form and void,” and that “ darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.”” Now, I con- 
fess that this always seemed to me very 
like the description of a ruined world: and 
if such was the earth at that time, it would 
be difficult to suppose that it had not ex. 
isted long before. But this is not all. 
When he does come to the work of the 
six days, we find the description of each day’s 
work introduced by an expression of a parti. 
cular form, and concluded by another, by which 
it appears, that the pare we work of creation, 
spoken of in the first verse, is excluded from 
the series of performances belonging to those 
days; and if excluded, then perhaps removed 
to an indefinite distance ; for had it immediately 
preceded, we might naturally expect to find it 
spoken of, either as the work of the first of a 
series of seven days, or as part of the work of 
the first of the six days. This, then, would 
seem to remove the work of original creation 
far beyond that of the re-construction of the 
globe. It is true, that nothing is exhibited to 
our imaginations to mark the interval between 
these performances ; but to deny that there was 
such an interval, and for that reason, would be 
to conclude about as wisely as the peasant, who 
supposes the clouds to be contiguous to the 





stars, because when looking up he discerns 


nothing between them.—How then stands the| altogether different from any now in existence 
case between Moses and the men of science ? | or now existing in the same regions of the earth: 
From Moses it is collected by the most learned |or because of the number and variety of the 
chronologers, that the human race has existed | overlying formations indicative of successive 
about seven thousand years. According to geo- | epochs of destruction; for of such an occurrence 
logists, the race of man is coeval with the earth ' on a large scale, Moses takes no notice, except 
in its present form ; and, judging by the marks |in the matter of the general deluge ; and of the 
of age observable on the features of this latter, | extensive, I would rather say, of the universal 
they are led to the same conclusion. Again, | dominion of the waters over the surface of the 
the geologists see reason to believe, that the | globe, there remain to us abundant monuments 
globe, though in some different condition, is | independently of those brought to light by that 
far more ancient than the races by which it is|ornament of this Association, Dr. Buckland, 
now inhabited, and the indications discoverable | and others. What I insist on, then, is this— 
in the sacred records, as far as they help to|that when we seek God through the indications 
decide, are, as we perceive, in favour of this |of his power or his will, contained in his word 
notion of its higher antiquity. But some per-jor in his works, we should apply ourselves to 
sons may think, that the arguments here de-|the task with patient self-distrust and humble 
rived from the sacred records themselves are | reverence, amounting to religious awe. This 
too weak to establish coincidence so strict and|is the frame of mind which becomes us when 
so extensive. Be it so, we are under no neces-| we would approach the Father of Lights; and 
sity of pressing them to this extent. It is I would add, that this is the frame of mind 
enough for us to shew, on the part of the men | which every advance in the study of his works, 
of science, that they offer no contradiction what-|no less than of his word, is fitted to produce, 
soever to the sacred historian ; and on the part | In fact, it is only the grossly ignorant who is 
of the latter, that we have his free permission |insensible to his own ignorance. The more 
to explore the wonders of creation, for ascer- | extensive our knowledge, the greater the number 
taining whatever they may serve to ascertain, |and variety of the subjects which present 
whether it be the antiquity of the globe, the | themselves for further inquiry. The wider the 
various changes it may have undergone, or the | sphere of illumination, the more expanded is the 
different purposes for which it may have been | surface which separates it from the regions of 
made to serve, before that it was fitted for and | darkness ; and the greater the extent of our 
delivered over to its present inhabitants. All|intellectual domain, the more numerous the 
we ask for Moses, is, that he should not be| points in that boundary by which we are sen. 
required to exceed his commission in what he|sibly confined. This growing sense of our in. 





| records for our instruction, or be interrogated | sufficiency, adequately to comprehend the work. 


on subjects altogether foreign from those of|ings of Divine power, serves but to increase 
which it was his purpose to treat. The same) the wonder excited by what is already brought 
precipitancy is often to be found in the manner | within the compass of our discernment ; and 
in which some men reason on these discoveries, , whilst man is humbled, God is exalted. Can 
which the gracious Author of our being has/| we then fail to acknowledge, with the illustrious 
enabled us to make for ourselves among the| Bacon, the religious uses of natural science, 
works of his hands, and the same check is to, when, in that glowing language so peculiar to 
be applied. ‘Thus, admitting that geologists | himself, he thus expresses his convictions :— 
have discovered satisfactory proof of a fixed | Philosophia naturalis, post verbum Dei, certis. 
order of succession in many geological forma- | sima superstitionis medicina est ; eademque pro- 
tions, and that they are enabled to judge with | batissimum Fidei alimentum.  Itaque, merito 
tolerable accuracy as to the time they would | religioni donatur tanquam fidissima ancilla, cum 
require for their accumulation by the forces now | altera voluntatem Dei, altera potestatem mani- 
in operation, whether Neptunian or Volcanian; | festat. Perhaps nothing can be more just than 
is it fair from this to conclude once as to the| this representation of the benefits to religion to 
time actually required, i. e. as to the absolute be derived from the study of nature; yet I 
age of these formations, or to ascribe to them| confess that I have been still more deeply im- 
an antiquity far greater than that of the human| pressed, and that, too, by a young gentleman of 
race? They may be of this antiquity, but it is | fashion, who, with myself, some thirty years 
not so established. For is it not reasonable to| ago, happened to join a party on a visit to the 
suppose that the forces concerned, though they | splendid gardens of the Dublin Society. On 
should be the same in kind with those now in| that occasion a remark was made by one of the 
operation, must, in the beginning, have acted company relative to the frailty of the objects 
with indefinitely greater energy, than now that! which engaged our attention, and which was 
the appetencies of matter for matter have been| mistaken by him for disparagement. I was 
so extensively satisfied, and the principles them-|glad of the mistake, as it drew from him an 
selves have become comparatively inert by satu- | expression which brought the truth home to my 
ration, and, consequently, the forces with which | mind with so much power that I can never 
they are endued reduced as it were to a con-| forget it. He replied, that he was affected by 
dition of equilibrium? Or shall we expect to| what he saw in a manner widely different ; for 
find the same activity in a neutral salt as in its|that to him “ it seemed that the earth we in- 
separate elements before chemical combination ? ‘habit, with all its magnificent furniture, no 
or the same tendency to motion in a magnet, ! less wonderful in its structure than splendid in 
whether in or out of the magnetic meridian ? |its appearance, must have been made, not for 
Who can doubt that effects have been formerly |human beings, but for gods.” I cannot sup- 
produced on the most gigantic scale, in far less | pose that in this vast assembly there is an 1- 
time than it would take to effect the most in- | dividual who does not feel the truth as well as 
significant changes by the same forces, now|the force of this sentiment thus simply ex- 
become comparatively inert? It is not then} pressed; or one who does not perceive what 
because of the insufficiency of the period in-| great support it is fitted to afford to the Chris- 
cluded within the Mosaic history that any can|tian faith. For, it will be observed, that the 
feel themselves compelled to place certain form- | opinions which secretly lie at the root of all in- 
ations, such as that of coal and many others, | fidelity are these — that man is not so bad, nor 
beyond the limits of that history ; but because|God so good, as the Gospel represents them. 
of the imbedded remains of plants or animals, | Now, the latter of these opinions cannot for a 
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moment withstand the force of the observation 
here alluded to; for it must naturally occur to 
every mind capable of the least reflection, that 
sfsuch is the lavish bounty of the Creator to 
his creatures in this their present state of 
alienation and hostility, there can be no a priori 
reason whatsoever for suspecting that the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, however magnificent, are 
delusive, which have been made to the same 
objects of his bounty, after that by the Divine 
teaching they shall be fitted for their true en- 
joyment. Now I know it may be said, that all 
this may be very true, as well as much more 
thet may be stated relative to the great ad- 
vantages which flow from the cultivation of 
natural science in each of its numerous depart- 
ments ; but how does it prove the usefulness of 
this and the like associations, when, after all, 
that which is to be learned or effected is the 
work of individuals, to be performed by them 
when separated from each other, often in their 
private laboratories, or in their closets. And 
where, then, the necessity for calling on men to 
join these meetings frequently, as it must be, 
from enormous distances, and at great personal 
inconvenience? ‘This question I would beg 
leave to answer by another. How account for 
the fact confirmed by all experience, that those 
who have secured for themselves immortal 
honour by their successful labours for advancing 
the boundaries of science, have always appeared 
in groups, distinguishing the ages in which 
they lived from those which preceded or fol- 
lowed by their extraordinary brightness, like 
the numerous bands in some of your optical 
experiments ? Truly the wane hypothesis does 
not furnish a more satisfactory explanation of 
this latter phenomenon, than the influence of 
example and its force to awaken the dormant 


power of genius does of the other; and this is 
the influence which we propose to strengthen 
by assembling together men who are engaged 


in the same or kindred pursuits. We know 
that a burning coal when taken from among 
other combustibles, and abandoned to itself, 
slambers, and perhaps becomes extinct ; but, 
when brought into contact with another com- 
bustible, they burn bright and strong by mutual 
influence, shedding light and heat on all around 
them. This I take to be an exact image of the 
effect of the communications and intercourse 
we have here established. How many hints 
are here thrown out during your discussions, 
which, when followed up, lead to the most im- 
portant results! How many useful suggestions 
are here offered as to the mode of prosecuting 
particular discoveries ; and how many are roused 
to exertion by the intercommunication of kindred 
minds, and supported in their exertions, by 
knowing that there are others who take an in- 
terest in their success! But if it were possible 
for a moment to overlook these great advan- 
tages, and to value these meetings merely as 
affording the opportunities of rational recrea- 
ton, I would still appeal to the lovers of science, 
and the admirers of those by whom it is extend- 
td, and I would ask them where, or in what 
society, can they hope to find the means of 
gratification so high, so ennobling, so heartfelt, 
as that which they may here expect to enjoy ? 

or myself, I can truly assert, that I know of 
nothing that could bribe me to withdraw my 
Unworthy self from the rolls of this Association, 
rd to deny myself the opportunities here so 
welyafforded of cultivating the personal friend- 
bie of those who have been heretofore the 
yo op of ny distant admiration ; and that if 
it Is Association had nothing else to recommend 
» but that it is the source of such high satis- 
‘ction, I should regard its declension as a 
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calamity to be greatly deplored. But this I 
say without any apprehension of such a result : 
the danger, if it had ever existed, has already 
passed. This Association has already exhibited 
too many and solid proofs of its usefulness ever 
to be slighted: it has left too many pleasing 
recollections ever to be abandoned. 

Professor Hamilton rose to read the annual 
report, and was received with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of applause :— 

Annual Address.—It has fallen to my lot, 
gentlemen, as one of your secretaries for the 
year, to address you on the present occasion. 
The duty would, indeed, have been much better 
discharged had it been undertaken by my 
brother secretary ; but so many other duties 
of our secretaryship had been performed al- 
most entirely by him, that I could not refuse 
to attempt the execution of this particular 
office, though conscious of its difficulty and its 
importance. For, if we may regard it as a 
thing established now by precedent and cus- 
tom, that an annual address should be deli- 
vered, it is not therefore yet, and I trust that 
it will never be, an office of mere cold routine— 
a filling up of a vacant hour, on the ground 
that the hour must be some way or other got 
rid of. You have not left your homes — you 
have not adjourned from your several and 
special businesses—you have not gathered here 
to have your time thus frittered away in an 
idle and unmeaning ceremonial. There ought 
to be, and there is, a reason that some such 
thing should be done ; that from year to year, 
at every successive re-assembling, an officer 
of your body should lay before you such an 
address ; and in remembering what this reason 
is, we shall be reminded also of the spirit in 
which the duty should be performed. The 
reason is, the fitness and almost the necessity 
of providing, so far as an address can provide, 
for the permanence and progression of the 
body, by informing the new members, and re- 
minding the old, of the objects and nature of 
the Association, or by giving utterance to at 
least a few of those reflections which at such a 
season present themselves, respecting its pro- 
gress and its prospects; and it is a valid rea- 
son, and deserves to be acted upon now, how- 
ever little may have been left untried in the 
addresses of my predecessors in this office; for 
if even amongst the members who have attend- 
ed former meetings, and have heard those elo- 
quent addresses delivered by former secretaries, 
it is possible that some may have been so 
dazzled by the splendour of the spectacle, and 
so rapt away by the enthusiasm of the time, as 
to have given but little thought to the purport 
and the use, the meaning and the function of 
the whole; much more may it be presumed 
that, of the several hundred persons who have 
lately joined themselves as new members to 
this mighty body, there are some, and even 
many, who have reflected little as yet upon its 
characteristic and essential properties, and who 
have but little knowledge of what it has been, 
and what it is, and what it may be expected to 
become. First, then, the object of the Associa- 
tion is contained in its title,—it is the advance- 
ment of science. Our object is not literature ; 
though we have many literary associates, and 
though we hail and love as brethren those who 
are engaged in expressly literary pursuits, and 
who are either themselves the living ornaments 
of our land’s language, or else make known to 
us the literary treasures of other languages, and 
lands, and times. Our object is not religion in 
any special sense; though respect for religious 
things and religious men has always marked 
these meetings, and though we are all bound 
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together by that great tie of brotherhood which 
unites the whole human family as children of 
one Father who is in Heaven. Still less is our 
object politics ; though we are not mere citizens 
of the world, but are essentially a British asso- 
ciation of fellow subjects and of fellow country- 
men, who give, however, glad and cordial 
welcome to those our visitors who come to us 
from foreign countries, and thankfully accept 
their aid to accomplish our common purpose. 
That common purpose, that object for which 
Englishmen, and Scotchmen, and Irishmen, 
have banded themselves together in this co- 
lossal association, to which the eyes of the 
whole world have not disdained to turn, and to 
see which, and to raise it higher still, illus. 
trious men from foreign lands have come, is 
science— the acceleration of scientific dis- 
coveries, and the diffusion of scientific influ- 
ences. And if it be inquired, How is this aim 
to be accomplished, and through what means, 
and by what instruments and process, we as & 
body hope to forward science, the answer 
briefly is, that this great thing is to be done by 
us through the agency of the social spirit, and 
through the means, and instruments, and pro- 
cess, which are contained in the operation of 
that spirit. We meet, we speak, we feel to- 
gether now, that we may afterwards the better 
think, and act, and feel alone. The excite. 
ment with which this air is filled will not pass 
at once away —the influences that are now 
among us will not, we trust, be transient, but 
abiding ; those influences will be with us long, 
—let us hope that they will never leave us ; they 
will cheer, they will animate us still, when this 
brilliant week is over ; they will go with us to 
our separate abodes, will attend us on our separate 
journeys; and whether the mathematician’s 
study, or the astronomer’s observatory, or the 
chemist’s laboratory, or some rich distant mea- 
dow unexplored as yet by botanist, or some 
untrodden mountain-top, or any of the other 
haunts and homes, and oracular places of science, 
be our allotted place of Jabour till we meet to- 
gether again; I am persuaded that those in- 
fluences will operate upon us all, that we shall 
all remember this our present meeting, and 
look forward with joyful expectation to our 
next re-assembling; and by the recollection, 
and by the hope, be stimulated and supported. 
It is true, that it is the individual man who 
thinks and who discovers, not any aggregate 
or mass of men. Each mathematician for him- 
self, and not any one for any other, nor even 
all for one, must tread that more than royal 
road which leads to the palace and sanctuary 
of mathematical truth. Each, for himself, in 
his own personal being, must awaken and call 
forth to mental view the original intuitions 
of time and space; must meditate himself on 
those eternal forms, and follow for himself that 
linked chain of thought which leads, from prin- 
ciples inherent in the child and in the peasant, 
from the simplest notions and marks of tem- 
poral and local site, from the questions when 
and where, to results so varied, so remote, and 
seemingly so inaccessible, that the mathema- 
tical intellect of full-grown and fully cultivated 
man cannot reach and pass them without won- 
der, and something of awe. Astronomers, again, 
if they would be more than mere artisans, must 
be more or less mathematicians, and must 
separately study the mathematical grounds of 
their science: and although in this, as in every 
other physical science, in every science which 
rests partly on the observation of nature, and 
not solely on the mind of man, a faith in testi- 
mony is required, that the human race may 
not be stationary, and that the accumulated 
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treasures cf one man, or of one generation of 
men may not be lost to another ; yet even here, 
too, the individual must act, and must stamp 
on his own mental possessions the impress of 
his own individuality. The humblest student 
of astronomy, or of any other physical science, 
if he is to profit at all by his study, must, in 
some degree, go over for himself, in his own 
mind, if not in part with the aid of his own 
observation and experiment, that process of 
induction which leads from familiar facts to 
obvious laws, then to the observation of facts 
more remote, and to the discovery of laws of 
higher orders. And if even this study be a 
personal act, much more must that discovery 
have been individual. Individual energy, in- 
dividual patience, individual genius, have all 
been needed, to tear fold after fold away, which 
hung before the shrine of nature ; to penetrate, 
gloom after gloom, into those Delphic depths, 
and force the reluctant Sibyl to utter her ora- 
cular responses. Or if we look from nature 
up to nature’s God, we may remember that it 
is written—‘* Great are the works of the Lord, 
sought out of all those who have pleasure there- 
in.”” But recognising in the fullest manner 
the necessity for private exertion, and the ulti- 
mate connexion of every human act and human 
thought with the personal being of man, we 
must never forget that the social feelings make 
up a large and powerful part of that complex 
and multiform being. The affections act upon 
the intellect, the heart upon the head. In the 


very silence and solitude of its meditations, still 
genius is essentially sympathetic: is sensitive 
to influences from without, and fain would 
spread itself abroad, and embrace the whole 
circle of humanity, with the strength of a world- 
grasping love. For fame, it has been truly said, 
is love disguised. The desire of fame is a form 


of the yearning after love; and the admiration 
which rewards that desire, is a glorified form 
of that familiar and every-day love which joins 
us in common life to the friends whom we 
esteem. And if we can imagine a desire of 
excellence for its own sake, and can so raise 
ourselves above (well if we do not in the effort 
sink ourselves below) the common level of hu- 
manity, as to account the aspiration after fame 
only ** the last infirmity of noble minds,” it 
will still be true that in the greatest number 
of cases, and of the highest quality, 
«« Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 

That mysterious joy—incomprehensible if man 
were wholly mortal—which accompanies the 
hope of influencing unborn generations ; that 
rapture, solemn and sublime, with which a 
human mind, possessing or possessed by some 
great truth, sees in prophetic vision that truth 
acknowledged by mankind, and itself long ages 
afterward remembered and associated therewith, 
as its interpreter and minister, and sharing in 
the offering duly paid of honour and of love, 
till it becomes a power upon the earth, and fills 
the world with felt or hidden influence: that 
joy, which thrills most deeply the minds the 
most contemptuous of mere ephemeral reputa- 
tion, and men who care the least for com- 
mon marks of popular applause or outward 
dignity — does it not shew, by the revival, in 
another form, of an instinct, seemingly ex- 
tinguished, how deeply man desires, in intel- 
lectual things themselves, the sympathy of 
man? If then the ascetics of science—if those 
who seem to shut themselves up in their own 
separate cells, and to disdain or to deny them. 
selves the ordinary commerce of humanity—are 
found, after all, to be thus influenced by the 
social spirit: we can have little hesitation in 





pronouncing that to the operation of this spirit| others, It differs, also, from them in its consti. 
must largely be ascribed the labours of ordi-|tution and details; in the migratory character 
nary minds ; of those who do not even affect |of its meetings, which visit, for a Week each 
or seem to shun the commerce of their kind ;| year, place after place in succession, so as to 
who accept gladly, and with acknowledged joy, | indulge and stimulate all, without Wearying 
all present and outward marks of admiration|or burdening any; in encouraging oral dis. 
or of sympathy, and who are willing, and con-|cussion, throughout its several separate sec. 
fess themselves to be so, to do much for imme- | tions, as the principal medium of making 
diate reward, or speedy though perishing re-| known among its members the opinions, views, 
putation. Look where we will, from the highest | and discoveries of each other ; in calling upon 
and most solitary sage who ever desired ‘* the|}eminent men to prepare reports upon the ex. 
propagation of his own memory,” and com-|isting state of knowledge in the principal de- 
mitted his lonely labours to the world, in full} partments of science ; and in publishing only 
assurance that an age would come when that | abstracts or notices of all those other contribu- 
memory should not willingly be let to die, down | tions which it has not as a body called for ; in 
to the humblest labourer who was ever con-| short, in attempting to induce men of science 
tent to co-operate outwardly and subordinately | to work more together than they do elsewhere, 
with others, and hoped for nothing more than | to establish a system of more strict co-operation 
present and visible recompense, we still per-| between the labourers in one common field, and 
ceive the operation of that social spirit, that|thus to effect more fully than other societies 
deep instinctive yearning after sympathy, to,can do, the combination of intellectual ex. 
use the power, and (if it may be done) to guide ertions. In other societies, the constitution 
the influences of which this British Association and practice are such, that the labours of the 
was framed. Thus much I thought that I several members are comparatively uncon. 
might properly premise, on the social spirit in| nected, and few attempts are systematically 
general, and its influence upon the intellect of | made to combine and harmonise them together; 
man; since that is the very bond, the great so that if we except that general and useful 
and ultimate reason, of this and of all other action of the social spirit upon the intellect, of 
similar associations and companies of studious| which I have already spoken, and the oc. 
men. But you may well expect, that in the casional incitement of specific research, by the 
short remaining time which your leisure this! previous proposal of prizes, there remains little 
evening can spare, I should speak more spe- | beyond the publication of transactions, whereby 
cially, and more definitely, of this British Asso-| they seek as bodies to co-operate in the work 
ciation in particular. And here it may be right| of science. In them an author, of his own 
to adopt in part a more technical style, and to! accord, hands in a paper ; the title and subject 
enter more minutely into detail, than I could, are announced ; it is referred to a committee 
yet persuade myself to do, till I had eased my- for examination, and if it be approved of, itis 
self in some degree of those overflowing emo- published at the expense of the society. This 
tions, which, on such an occasion as this, could is a very great and real good, because the most 
hardly be altogether suppressed. Presuming,| valuable papers are seldom the most attractive 
therefore, that some one now demands how to common purchasers, and because the authors 
this association differs from its fellows, and of these papers are rarely able to defray from 
what peculiar means it has of awakening and their own funds the cost of an expensive pub- 
directing to scientific purposes the power of the lication. There is no doubt that, if it had not 
social spirit ; or why, when there were so many been for this resource, many essays of the 
old and new societies for science, it was thought greatest value must have been altogether sup- 
necessary or expedient to call this society also pressed, for want of pecuniary means. Besides, 
into being: I proceed to speak of some of the the approbation of a body of scientific men, 
characteristic and essential circumstances of which is at least partially implied in their un- 
this British Association, which contain the dertaking to publish a paper, however limited 
answer to that reasonable demand.—First, and guarded it may be by their disclaimer 0 
then, it differs in its magnitude and univer. corporate responsibility, cannot fail to be ac- 
sality from all lesser, and more local societies. counted a high and honourable reward ; and 
So evidently true is this, that you might justly! one, of which the hope must much assist t0 
blame me, if I were to occupy your time by cheer and support the author in his toils, by 
attempting any formal proof of it. What other) virtue of the principle of sympathy. Tt is 
societies do upon a small scale, this does upon | known, and, I believe, was mentioned in au 
a large; what others do for London, or Edin-' address to this Association, at one of the former 
burgh, or Dublin, this does for the whole} meetings, that the Principia and Optics 0 
triple realm of England, Scotland, and Ireland ;, Newton were published at the request of the 
its gigantic arms stretch even to America and! Royal Society of London. Newton, indeed, 
India, insomuch that it is commensurate with| might well have thought that those works did 
the magnitude and the majesty of the British | not need that sanction, if the meekness of his 
empire, on which the sun never sets; and that! high faculties had permitted him to judge of 
we hail with pleasure, but without surprise, | himself as all other men have judged of him; 
the enrolment of him among our members, but our gratitude is not therefore due the less 
who represents the sovereign here, and is to; to the society whose request prevailed over his 
us the visible image of the head of that vast) own modest reluctance, and procured those 
empire; and the joy with which we welcome | treasures for that and for every age. It - 
to our assemblies, and to our hospitality, those | be added, that the Royal and Astronomics 
eminent strangers who have come to us from | Societies print abstracts of their commumic 
foreign lands, rises almost above the sphere of| tions, for speedy circulation among their mem- 
private friendship, and partakes of the dignity | bers, whichis a useful addition to the service done 
of a compact between all the nations of the|in publishing the papers themselves, and is r 
earth. Forgive me, that I have not yet been| example well worthy of being followed by 
able to speak calmly in such a presence, and | similar institutions ; and that the Royal Society 
in such a theme. But it is not merely in its; has even gone so far as to procure and re 
magnitude and universality, and consequently |in at least one recent instance (I mean in the 
higher power of stimulating intellect through} case of a paper of Mr. Lubbock s), and, per 
sympathy, that this Association differs from| haps, also in some other instances, a report 
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some of its members on a memoir presented by 


another, thus imitating an excellent practice 
of the Institute of France, which has probably | 
contributed much to the high state of science | 
in that country. This last procedure, and, | 
doubtless, other acts of some other scientific | 
societies, such as the discussions in the Geo- | 
logical Society, the lending of instruments by | 
the Astronomical Society to its members, and 
the occasional exhibition of models and ex- 
periments by members to the body, in the Irish 


appear to have been drawn up with as much 
impartiality as diligence: they comprise a very 
extensive and perfect view of the existing state 
of science in most of its great departments : 
and if, in any case, they do not quite bring down 
the history of science to this day (as certainly 
they go near to do), they furnish some of the 
best and most authentic materials to the future 
writer of such history. But we should not 
only underrate the value of those reports, but 
even quite mistake the character of that value, 


to convey a clear summary of what had been 
ascertained concerning the geology of America, 
whether the knowledge acquired had been com- 
municated to the public or not. This is not 
very different from the object contemplated by 
other reporters: but in the execution of the 
report it is found that a marked peculiarity 
arises ; for the far greater portion of the re. 
port contains the result of Mr. Rogers’s own 
reasonings on data, many of which appear for 
the first time in his essay. It has, there- 


and other institutions, are examples of direct if we were to refer it at all to its connexion | fore, more the character of a memoir than 


co-operation ; and, perhaps, there is nothing | with distant researches, and some unborn ge-|of an ordinary report. 


to prevent such cases being greatly multiplied 
hereafter. But, admitting freely these and 
other claims of the several societies and 


neration, They will, indeed, assist the future | 
historian of science ; but it was not solely, nor 
even chiefly, for that purpose they were design- | 


Were any one to 
adopt this plan in treating of the state 
of European geology, he might be blamed, 
because the value of such a report would con. 


academies of the empire to our gratitude for ed, nor is it solely or chiefly that purpose which | sist in the discussion of a vast mass of pub- 
their services to science, and accounting it a they will answer. They belong to our own age ;' lished data, and in the comparison of theoreti- 


very valuable privilege to belong, as most of us 
do, to one or other of those bodies, and ac- 
knowledging that there is much work to be 
done which can only be done by them, we must 
still turn to this Association, as the body which 
is co-operative byeminence. The discussions in 
its sections are more animated, comprehensive, 
and instructive, and make minds, which before 
were strangers, more intimately acquainted 
with each other than can be supposed to be the 
case in any less general body: the general 
meetings bring together the cultivators of all 
different departments of science ; and even the 
less formal conversations, which take place in 
its halls of assembly during every pause of 
business, are themselves the working together 
of mind with mind, and not only excite, but 
are co-operation. Express requests also are 
systematically made to individuals and bodies 
of men, to co-operate in the execution of par- 
ticular tasks in science, and these requests have 
often been complied with. But more, perhaps, 
than all the rest, the reports which it has called 
forth on the existing state of the several 
branches of knowledge are astonishing examples 
of industry and zeal exerted in the spirit and 
for the purpose of co-operation. No other 
society, I believe, has yet ventured to call on 
any of its members for any such report; and 
indeed it would be a difficult, perhaps an in- 
vidious thing, for any one of the other societies 
or academies so to do: for such a report should 
contain a large and comprehensive view of 
the treasures of all the academies; and would 
it not be difficult for a zealous member of any 
one of them, undertaking the task at the re- 
quest of his own body, to form and to express 
that view with all the impartiality requisite ? 
Would there not be some danger of a bias in 
some things, to palliate the defects of his own 
particular society, and in other things to exalt 
beyond what was strictly just, its true and ge- 
nuine merits? But a body like the British 
Association, which receives indeed all commu- 
nications, but publishes (except by abstract) | 
None, save only those very reports which it had | 
Previously and specially called for:—a body 
such as this, and governed by such regulations, | 
may hope that, standing in one common rela- | 
tion to all the existing academies, and not be- | 
longing to the same great class of societies pub- 
lishing papers, the members whom it has se- | 
lected for the task may come before it, to report 
what has resulted from the labours of all those 
different societies, without any excessive de- 
Pression or any undue exultation, and in a 
More unbiassed mood of mind than would be 
Possible under other circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, the reports already presented by those 
eminent men who were selected for the office 
(and rightly so selected, because a comprehen- 


they are the property of ourselves as well as | 
of our children. ‘To stimulate the living, not | 
less than to leave a record to the unborn, was 
hoped for, and will be attained, through those | 
novel and important productions. In holding’! 
up to us a view of the existing state of science, 
and of all that has been done already, they 
shew us that much is still to be done, and they | 
rouse our zeal to do it. Can any person look 
unmoved on the tablet which they present of 
the brilliant discoveries of this century, in any 
one of the regions of science? Can he see how 
much has been achieved, what large and orderly 
structures have been in part already built up, 
and are still in process of building, without 
feeling himself excited to give his own aid also 
in the work, and to be enrolled among the ar- | 
chitects, or at least among the workmen? Or, 
can any have his attention guided to the many 
wants that remain; can he look on the gaps, 
which are still unfilled even in the most rich | 
and costly of those edifices (like the unfinished | 
window that we read of, in the palace of East- | 
ern story), without longing to see those wants | 
supplied, that palace raised to a still more com.) 
plete perfection—without burning to draw forth | 
all his own old treasures of thought, and to) 
elaborate them all into one new and precious | 
offering ? The volume containing the reports | 
which were presented at the last meeting of| 
the Association, has been published so very re-| 
cently, that it is, perhaps, scarcely yet in the 
hands of more than a few of the members; some 
notice of its contents may therefore be expected | 
from me now, though the notice which I can | 
give must of necessity be brief and inadequate. | 
I shall speak first of two reports, which may, in | 
a certain sense, be said to be on foreign science. | 
Science, indeed, as has been well remarked, is | 
not properly of any country; but men of| 
science are; and in studying the works of their | 
brethren of foreign nations they at once in- 
crease their own stock of knowledge, and cul- 
tivate those kindly feelings of general good | 
will, which are among the very best results of all 
our studies, and of all our assemblings together. 
The first report of the volume is that which 
Professor Rogers of Philadelphia has present- 
ed, at the request of the British Association, 
upon American geology. The kindness of an 
eminent British geologist, whose name would 
command attention, if I thought myself at 
liberty to mention it, and whom I had re- 
quested to state to me, in writing, his opinion 
on this report, enables me to furnish you with 
a notice respecting its nature, which I shall 
accordingly read, instead of presuming to sub- 
stitute any remarks of my own on the subject. 


Remarks on Two Reports in the Third Volume. 
Geology of North America. 








sive mind was not less needed than industry), 


The object proposed by Professor Rogers was 


cal notions proposed by persons of high repu- 
tation. But in treating of America this was 
not the case; because, first, little authentic 
was known in Europe on the subject : second, 
there are few American authors of high repute 
in geology. This character of originality is 
certainly well supported by the author’s own 
researches ; and it is not surprising if his work 
contains some errors, still less remarkable that 
it should have excited some opposition at home, 
But the writer of the report has really taken 
much pains, has exhibited much patience, and 
has brought to his task a competent know. 
ledge of European geology. It has certainly 
cleared our notions of the general features of 
American geology, and particularly augmented 
our positive knowledge of the more recent de« 
posits, as regards organic remains, mineral cha- 
racters, and geographical features. It is to be 
continued. 

The other report which I alluded to, as al. 
most entitled to be called a report on foreign 
science, is the report of the Rev. Mr. Challis, on 
the theory of capillary attraction, which is a 
sequel to that presented at Cambridge, on the 
common theory of fluids, and which the author 
proposes to follow up hereafter by another report 
on the propagation of motion as affected by the 
development of heat. Mr. Challis remarks, 
that while many questions in physics are to be 
resolved by unfolding, through deductive rea- 
soning, the consequences of facts actually ob. 
served, there is also another class of questions 
in physical science, in which the facts that are 
to be reasoned from are not phenomena ; for 
example, the fact of universal gravitation, for 
which the evidence is inductive, indeed, but 
yet essentially mathematical, the fact not coming 
itself under the cognisance of any of our senses, 
although its mathematical consequences are 
abundantly attested by observation. Mr. Chal. 
lis goes on to say,—‘* The great problem of 
universal gravitation, which is the only one of 
this class that can be looked upon as satisfacto- 
rily solved, relates to the large masses of the 
universe, to the dependence of their forms on 
their own gravitation, and the motions result. 
ing from their actions on one another. The 
progress of science seems to tend towards the 
solution of another of a more comprehensive 
nature, regarding the elementary constitution of 
bodies, and the forces by which their consti- 
tuent elements are held together. Various de- 
partments of science appear to be connected 
together by the relation they have to this 
problem. The theories of light, heat, electri. 
city, chemistry, mineralogy, crystallography, 
all bear upon it. A review, therefore, of the 
solutions that have been proposed of all such 
questions as cannot be handled without some 
hypotheses respecting the physical condition 
of the constituent elements of bodies, would 
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probably conduce, by a comparison of the hypo- 
theses, towards reaching that generalisation to 
which the known connexion of the sciences seems 
to point.” The author finally remarks, that 
* Questions of this kind have of late largely 
engaged the attention of some French mathe- 
maticians ; and the nature of their theories, and 
the results of the calculations founded on them, 
deserve to be brought as much as possible into 
notice.” Acting upon these just views, Mr. 
Challis has accordingly performed for the British 
Association and for the British public, the im- 
portant office of reviewing and reporting upon 
those researches of Laplace, Poisson, and Gauss, 
respecting the connexion of molecular attrac- 
tion, and of the repulsion of heat with the ascent 
of fluids in tubes, which give to his report so 
mnch of that foreign character which I have 
already ventured to ascribe to it ; yet, it is just 
to add, and, indeed, Mr. Challis does so, that as 
Newton first resolved the mathematical problem 
of gravitation, in its bearings on the motion of 
a planet about the sun, and went far to resolve 
the same extensive problem in its details of per- 
turbation also; he likewise first resolved a 
problem of molecular forces, and clearly foresaw 
and foretold the extensive and almost universal 
application of such forces to the mathematical 
explanation of the more varied classes of phe- 
nomena, and that the theory of capillary attrac- 
tion in particular has received some very valu- 
able illustrations in England from the late Dr. 
Thomas Young. I ought to mention, that a 
very interesting report on the foreign mathe- 
matical theories of electricity and magnetism, 
was read in part this morning to the mathema- 
tical and physical section by the Rev. Mr. 
Whewell. The next report after that of Mr. 


Challis in the volume, is the report I already 
alluded to by Professor Lloyd, on the progress 


and present state of physical optics; respecting 
which I should have much to say, if I did not 
fear to offend the modesty of the author, and 
were not restrained by the recollection that he 
is a member of the same university with myself, 
and a countryman and friend of my own. I 
shall, therefore, simply express my belief, that 
no person who shall hereafter set about to form 
an opinion of his own on the question between 
the two theories of light, will think himself at 
liberty to dispense with the study of this report. 
I may add, that it, also, as well as that of Mr. 
Challis, draws largely from foreign stores: but 
if Huygens was the first inventor, and Fresnel 
the finest unfolder, and Cauchy the profoundest 
mathematical dynamician of the theory of the 
propagation of light by waves: and if the 
names of Malus, and Biot, and Arago, and 
Mitschetrich, and other eminent foreigners, 
are familiar words in the annals of physical 
optics; we also can refer, among our own illus- 
trious dead, to names enshrined in the history 
of this science, to the names of Newton, and 
Wollaston, and Young; and among our living 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-members of this 
Association (unhappily not present here), we 
have Brewster and Airey to glory of. It should 
be mentioned, that the author of the report has 
himself made contributions to the science of 
light, more valuable than any one could collect 
from the statements in the report itself, and 
that important communications in that science 
are expected to be made, during the present 
week, by Professor Powell, to a general meet- 
ing, and by Mr. M‘Cullagh to the physical 
section. 

The remaining reports in the new volume 
are those by Mr. Rennie, on Hydraulics ; by Dr. 
Henry of Manchester, on the laws of contusion ; 
and Professor Clark of Cambridge, on animal 





physiology, and especially on our knowledge 
respecting the blood. Mr. Rennie’s report 
contains, I believe, new facts from the manu- 
scripts of his father, and is in other ways a 
valuable statement, industriously drawn up, of 
the recent improvements in the practice of 
hydraulics, to the theory of which science it is 
to be lamented that so little has lately been 
added ; and, without pretending to judge myself 
of the merits of the two other reports, I may 
mention them as compositions which I know to 
have interested persons, with whose professional 
and habitual pursuits they have no close con- 
nexion, and, therefore, as an instance of the ac- 
complishment of one great end proposed by our 
Association, that of drawing together different 
minds and exciting intellectual sympathy. The 
other contents of the volume are accounts of re- 
searches undertaken at the request of the Asso- 
ciation; notices in answers to queries and re- 
commendations of the same body; and miscel- 
laneous communications. Of these it is, of 
course, impossible to speak now; your time 
would not permit it. Yet, perhaps, I ought 
not to pass over the mention of one particular 
recommendation which has happened to become 
the subject of remarks elsewhere—I mean that 
recommendation, which advised an application 
to the Lords of the Treasury for a grant of 
money, to be used in the reduction of certain 
Greenwich observations, the result of which re- 
commendation is noticed in the volume before 
us. In all that I have hitherto said respecting 
this Association, I have spoken almost soiely of 
its internal effects, or those which it produces 
on the minds and acts of its own members. 
But it is manifest that such a society cannot 
fail to have also effects which are external, and 
that its influence must extend even beyond its 
own wide circle of members. It not only helps 
to diffuse through the community at large a 
respect and interest for the pursuits of scientific 
men, but ventures even to approach the throne, 
and to lay before the king the expression of the 
wishes of this his parliament of science, on 
whatever subject of national importance belongs 
to science only, and is unconnected with the 
predominance in the state of any one political 
party. It was judged that the reduction of the 
astronomical observations on the sun and moon, 
and planets, which had been accumulating un- 
der the care of Bradley, and his successors, at 
the Royal and National Observatory of Green- 
wich, since the middle of the last century, but 
which, except so far as foreign astronomers 
might use them, had lain idle and useless till 
now, to the great obstruction of the advance of 
practical as well as theoretical science, was a 
subject of that national importance, and worthy 
of such an approach to the highest functionaries 
of the state. It happened that I was not pre- 
sent when the propriety of making this appli- 
cation was discussed, so that I do not know 
whether the authority of Bessel was quoted. 
That authority has not at least been mentioned, 
to my knowledge, in any printed remarks upon 
the question; but as it bears directly and pow- 
erfully thereon, you will permit me, perhaps, 
to occupy a few moments by citing it. Pro- 
fessor Bessel of Koenigsberg, who, for con- 
summate union of theory and practice, must be 
placed in the very foremost rank—may be 
placed, perhaps, at the head of astronomers now 
living and now working, published not long 
ago that classical and useful volume, the Ta- 
bule Regiomontane, which I now hold in my 
hand. In the introduction to this volume of 
tables, Bessel remarks, that ‘* the present 
knowledge of the solar system has not made all 
the progress which might have been expected 





from the great number and goodness of the 
observations made on the sun, and moon, and 
planets, from the times of Bradley down. [It 
may, indeed, be said with truth, that astrono. 
mical tables do not err now by so much as 
whole minutes from the heavens: but if those 
tables differ by more than five seconds now, by 
using all the present means of accurate reduc- 
tion —from a well observed opposition of a 
planet, for example — their error is as manifest 
and certain now as an error exceeding a minute 
was in a former state of astronomy ; and the 
discrepancies between the present tables and 
observations are not uncommonly outside that 
limit. The case is doubtful. Errors of obser. 
vation to such amount they cannot be; and 
therefore they can only arise from some wrong 
method of reduction, or wrong assumed elliptic 
elements or masses of the planets, or insuf- 
ficiently developed formule of perturbation; 
or else they point to some disturbing cause, 
which still remains obscure, and has not yet 
been reached by the light of theory. But it 
ought surely to be deemed the highest problem 
of astronomy to examine with the utmost 
diligence into that which has been often said, 
but not as yet in every case sufficiently esta. 
blished, whether theory or experience do really 
always agree. When the solution of his 
weighty problem shall have been most stu- 
diously made trial of, in all its parts, then 
either will the theory of Newton be per- 
fectly and absolutely confirmed, or else it will 
be known, beyond all doubt, that in certain 
cases it does not suffice without some little 
change ; or that, besides the known disturbing 
bodies, there exist some causes of disturbance 
still obscure.”? And then, after some technical 
remarks, less connected with our present sub- 
ject, Bessel goes on to say: “ To me, consi- 
dering all these things together, it appears to 
be of the highest moment (plurimum valere) 
towards our future progress in the knowledge 
of the solar system, to reduce into catalogues 
as diligently as can be done, according to one 
common system of elements, the places of all 
the planets observed since 1750 — than which 
labour I believe that no other now will be of 
greater use to astronomy.” (Quo labore nullum 
credo nunc majorem utilitatem Astronomie 
allatarum esse.) Such is the opinion of Bessel; 
but such is not the opinion of an anonymous 
censor, who has written of us in a certain 
popular review. To him it seems a matter of 
little moment that old observations should he 
reduced. Nothing good, he imagines, can come 
from the study of those obsolete records. It 
may be very well that thousands of pounds 
should continue to be spent by the nation, year 
after year, in keeping up the observatory of 
Greenwich; but as to the spending 500/. in 
turning to some scientific profit the accumu- 
lated treasures there, that is a waste of public 
money, and an instance of misdirected influence 
on the part of the British Association. For 
you, gentlemen, will rejoice to hear, if any of 
you have not already heard it —and those who 
have heard it already will not grudge to hear 
it again—that, through the influence of this 
Association, what Bessel wished, rather than 
hoped, is now in process of accomplishment 5 
and that, under the care of the man who in 
England has done most to shew how mu 

may be done with an observatory, that na- 
tional disgrace is to be removed of ignorance or 
indifference about those scientific treasures 
which England has almost unconsciously been 
long amassing, and which concern her as the 
country of Newton and the maritime nation 
of the world; for the spirit of exactness 16 
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diffasive, and so is the spirit of negligence. 
The closeness, indeed, of the existing agree- 
ment between the tables and the observations of 
astronomers is so great, that it cannot easily be 
conceived by persons unfamiliar with that sci- 
ence. No theory has ever had so brilliant a 
fortune, or ever sO outrun experience, as the 
theory of gravitation has done. But if astro- 
nomers ever grow weary, and faintly turn back 
from the task which science and nature com- 
mand, of constantly continuing to test even 
this great theory by observation; if they put 
any limit to the search, which nature has not 
put; or are content to leave any difference 
unaccounted for between the testimony of sense 
and the results of mathematical deduction, then 
will they not only become gradually negligent 
in the discharge of their other and more prac- 
tical duties, and their observations themselves 
and their nautical almanacs will then dege- 
nerate instead of improving, to the peril of 
navies and of honour ; but also they will have 
done what in them lay, to mutilate outward 
nature, and to rob the mind of its heritage. 
For, be we well assured that no such search as 
this, were it only after the smallest of those 
treasures which wave after wave may dash up 
on the shore of the ocean of truth, is ever un- 
rewarded. And small as those five seconds 
may appear, which stir the mind of Bessel, and 
are to him a prophecy of some knowledge un- 
discovered, perhaps unimagined by man, we 
may remember that when Kepler was “ feeling,” 
as he said, ** the walls of ignorance ere yet he 
reached the brilliant gate of truth,” he thus 
expressed himself respecting discrepancies which 
were not larger for the science of his time:— 
“These eight minutes of difference, which 
cannot be attributed to the errors of so exact 
an observer as Tycho, are about to give us the 
means of reforming the whole of astronomy.” 
We, indeed, cannot dream that gravitation shall 
ever become obsolete; perhaps it is about to 
receive some new and striking confirmation ; 


inverse square was the only law of the action 
of body upon body; and the question is, whether 
some other law, or mode of action, coexisting 
with this great and principal one, may not 
manifest some sensible effect in the heavens to 
the delicacy of modern observation, and espe- 
cially of modern reduction. It was worthy of 
the British Association to interest themselves 
in such a subject; it was worthy of British 
rulers to accede promptly to such a request. 
I have been drawn into too much length by the 
consideration of this instance of the external 
effects of our Association, to be able to do more 
than allude to the kindred instance of the pub- 
lication of the observations on the tides in the 


ordered by the French government, at the re- 
quest of M. Arago, and the French board of 
longitudes, who were stimulated to make that 
request by a recommendation of the British 
Association at Edinburgh. Many other topics, 
also connected with your progress and prospects, 
I must pass over, having occupied your time so 
long; and, in particular, I must waive what, 
indeed, is properly a subject for your general 
committee the consideration whether any 
thing can be done, or left undone, to increase 
still more the usefulness of this Association, 
and the respect and good-will with which it is 
already regarded by the other institutions of 
this and of other countries. As an Irishman, 
and a native of Dublin, I may be suffered, in 
conclusion, to add my own to the many voices 
which welcome this goodly company of English, 
and Scottish, and foreign visitors to Ireland 
and to Dublin. We cannot, indeed, avoid re- 
gretting that many eminent persons, whose 
presence we should much enjoy, are not in this 
assembly ; though not, we trust, in any case 
from want of their good will or good opinion. 
Especially we must regret the absence of Sir 
David Brewster, who took so active a part in 
forming this Association; but I am authorised, 
by a letter from himself, to mention that his 





but Newton never held that the law of the 


absence proceeds entirely from private causes, 





port of Brest, which has, I am informed, been | alread 
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and that they form the only reason why he is 
not here. Herschel, too, is absent; he has 
borne with him to another hemisphere his fa- 
ther’s fame and his own; perhaps, from num- 
bering the nebulz invisible to northern eyes, 
he turns even now away to gaze upon some 
star which we, too, can behold, and to be in 
spirit among us. And other names we miss; 
but great names, too, are here; enough to give 
assurance that in brilliance and useful effect 
this Dublin meeting of the Association will not 
be inferior to former assemblings, but will 
realise our hopes and wishes, and not only 
give a new impulse to science, but also cement 
the kindly feeling which binds us all together 

rn now called upon the professors 
to read an abstract of the sectional business, 
which will be found reported elsewhere. 

The presidents of the sections then read ab- 
stracts of the proceedings. 

Professor Sedgwick addressed the meeting in 
an animated and effective speech. He observed 
that the Association had now been assembled 
between four and five years, and, being pos- 
sessed of a migratory character, objections had 
been started, that the distance between the 
successive places of meeting and the necessity 
of crossing the sea, might operate as a fatal 
check to the success of the undertaking. These 
anticipations proved unfounded, and every 
meeting but proved the increased prosperity of 
the British Association. The professor then 
adverted to the munificence of Sir John Tobin, 
in bringing over the members in his splendid 
steam-vessel, and begged leave to move the 
thanks of the meeting to that gentleman — 
(loud cheering.) 

Mr. Murchison seconded the motion, which 
passed amid the strongest evidences of satis- 
faction. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven o'clock. 

To the present hour nothing could exceed 
the satisfactory manner in which every thing 
has been conducted and gone off. 


We insert the following document from the respected father of geology: it is a paper of much interest, and deserves the utmost 


As doubts may remain in the minds of many on the Principles of Geology, I shall endeavour to exhibit 
tanised fossils, which are the medals of creation, the antiquities of nature, and recofds of 
t by the use of these in Geology we are carried 


Opened by the or 
It is certain, ¢ 


regard of those to whom that science is dear. 


the principles, long familiar to my mind, in 4 cleat view, 
time. 
back into a region of supernatural events, not merely to believe, but to see much of what there occurred; 


yet beyond a certain extent we cannot go: therefore we must be content to pass over the primitial interior of the earth, and see that in the stratificatioti there have 
been consecutive creations and destructions utder water, which may be thus arranged. 


Deductions from established Facts in Geology. 





1. 
CREATIONS OF SOLID INERT 
A MATTER. 
The primitial interior of the earth. 


Time elapsed 
in forming and 
consolidation. 


Ist. Stratification became the te- 
sidence of aquatic animals. 
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k the 
als 


stratification, thereby causing interv 
of time in the forming process. 


naturi 


2nd. Stratification became occu- 
Pied by new races of animals. 


rowth, and propagation 


d, we may say 
as an agent to mar 
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destructions, by which new species, 





a 
This was the commencement of 
living beings—a new order of 
things — physical operations, 
life, growth, and propagation 
of species. 


b 
Therefore a second new creation. 


c 
Other new created animals and 
plants. 


cessively by nutherous alternations of omar 


Il. 
CREATIONS OF ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE LIFE. 
Void of life. 


Time elap ed 
in life and 
growth. 


tion 0! 


youn; 


envel 





Time required for the life and growth 


of animals and plants. 








by (4th S 


(2) The cessation of the forming process—a great supernatural event. 


Physically subject to the extinc- 
life, by 
being the prey of other animals. 


The creation 
by the (2nd Stra.); thus com- 
menced another, a supernatural 
mode of exti 
sudden gene! 


tions of many o 


ill. 


DESTRUCTIONS OF LIFE 
PHYSICAL AND SUPERNATURAL, 
None to destroy. 
(1) This change in the order of things was a general supernattiral event. 


Ist. Order of things in which 
crystallisation prevails. 


2nd. Order of created things ~ 


decay, or by distinguished by traces of life. 


a) was destroyed 3rd. New order of things, esseti- 


tially different ~~ any ‘causes 





uishing life—a 
destruction of 


and old, and, conse- 
— y» subsequent to the ful- 
Iment of the physical condi- 


the beings 


joped. 
The creation (b) destroyed by the 
(3rd Stra.); 


that of (c) the third, 


tra.) and so on suc- 
numerous repetitions of new creation, physical existences, and 

genera, families, appeared, and others became extinct. Such changes as 
these, which pervade this system, must each be considered supernatural. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











(3)First occurrence of Dry Land, but in what period of time, or in what manner it became dry, we know not, nor 


The creation—that of land animals, the in- 
habitants of air, and most of those that 
inhabit the water, and the great variety of 
plants that clothe the earth. 


animals. 


Physically renewed and destroyed 
—known by the bones of young 


have any data. 


4th. Order of things inf 
from bones in the ye a 


(4) The great supernatural event or catastrophe of the Deluge, known by loose water-worn stones. 


Ist. Local diluvial deposits formed some new 
land in bays of the sea. 





| 


2nd. Alluvial deposits from rivers and the sea 
have formed and are still forming new land 
from other wasting parts. 


Reproduction of species. 


The deluge, which effected (by 
the agency of water) a most 
extensive destruction, evinced 


by bones 
By these 


Sth. Order of things very differ 
from the preceding, . - 


mixed with the debris. 
bones it is ascertained 


that there were land animals 
prior to the deluge, and, there- 
fore, the land before that ca- 
tastrophe was dry, for their re- 
ception, and inhabited by them. 
(5) Change of Climate—ascertained by bones in the diluvium of cold climates, which belong to animals of a hot climate, and by 

an entire elephant preserved in the ice of Siberia,—how effected we know not—seemingly a consequence of the deluge. 


Successivel 


stroyed in the order of nature. 


y renewed and de- 6th. Or present order of things, 


with a partially colder climate. 


We have, therefore, deduced six distinct orders of things, and five principal supernatural events (numbered) beside the very numerous consecutive supernatural destructions, 
resulting from each forming process in the stratification; to all of which the organised fossils are the only clue. On their use, therefore, mainly depend the broad developments 
of the science of geology, the identification of strata, and the early made distinctions, which led to a knowledge of the deluge and its prior occurrences. 


In the col. II, we see that the Creation is the last, 
deluge is the last of a long series of supernatural destructi 


or principal one, of many precedin 
ons. 


creations during the earth’s formation under water; and in col. ITI. that the 
It is by the help of these, and the peculiar arrangement of the strata, in successively forming parts of the surface, 
that we are enabled to extend our knowledge deep into the earth. 


WILLIAM SMITH, Scarbro’, July 21, 1835. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma 
Roberts, Author of ** Memoirs of the Rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1835. Allen and Co. 
THERE is no country in the world about 
which so many absurd prejudices are collected 
as about India. We dream dreams of rupees, 
and see visions of shawls and Trichinopoly 
chains — we have a sort of notion that there 
pours men may get fortunes and young women 
usbands — and there we remain amid * the 
mists that arise from the lake called Ig- 
norance.’’ The moral and social position of 
this vast and important empire has been com- 
pletely neglected. 
birth-place of all science and art — that its 
resources are infinite— that a beautiful coun- 
try is filled with all that can interest the artist, 
the botanist, and the naturalist. Still more do 


we forget that there is an immense mass of 


human beings whose condition is to be im- 
proved, and whose intellect would as richly 
repay cultivation as the soil. The impetus to 
all this must be given at home; and that 
impetus can only originate in an interest taken 
in the subject. A work like the present is not 
only delightful for its amusement, but valuable 
for the attention which it draws towards topics 
of so much importance. We believe that these 
pages contain the most accurate sketches ever 
taken of “ the English in India.” Miss Ro- 
berts came to the task with unusual advan- 
tages: already accustomed to composition, she 
knew the value of lucid arrangement, and was 
able to express what she felt. The thoughts 
of the unpractised writer often go hunting 
about for words till they lose themselves. She 
was at once a shrewd and a picturesque ob- 
server, equally alive to a social ridicule and to 
a natural beauty. Moreover, she possesses the 
great charm of a dramatic style, making what 
it describes stand vividly present before the 
reader. The result is a most charming work, 
which only requires to be known to be uni- 
versally popular. 


We shall now proceed to a selection from its| young dukes and heirs-apparent of a London | between rose-coloured billet-do 
India has hitherto circle, where there are daughters or sisters to| of vellum covered with puzzling characters 


miscellaneous contents. 
been considered a matrimonial El] Dorado, 
where nabobs were to be had for a look. 

** Such prizes are scarce. 


We forget that India is the | 


a love-match, and select the husband of her 
choice out of the half-dozen subalterns who 
may offer ; fortunate may she esteem herself if 
there be one amongst them who can boast a 
staff-appointment, the adjutancy or quarter- 
mastership of his corps. Formerly, when the 
importations of European females were much 
smaller than at present, men grew grey in the 
service before they had an opportunity of 
meeting with a wife, there consequently was a 
supply of rich old gentlemen ready at every 
station to lay their wealth at the feet of the 
new arrival; and as we are told that ‘ mam- 
mon wins its way where seraphs might despair,’ 
it may be supposed that younger and poorer 
suitors had no chance against these wealthy 
|wooers. The golden age has passed away in 
| India; the silver fruitage of the rupee-tree has 
been plucked, and Love, poverty-stricken, has 
nothing left to offer but his roses. In the 
dearth of actual possessions, expectancies be- 
jcome of consequence; and now that old ci- 
|vilians are less attainable, young writers rank 
jamongst the eligibles. A supply of these de- 
| Sirables, by no means adequate to the demand, 
\is brought out to Calcutta every year, and, 
|upon the arrival of a young man who has been 
| lucky enough to secure a civil appointment, he 
is immediately accommodated with a handsome 
|suite of apartments in Tank Square, styled, 
par distinction, * The Buildings,’ and entered at 
| the college, where he is condemned to the study 
|of the Hindoostanee and Persian languages 
until he can pass an examination which shall 
| qualify him to become an assistant to a judge, 
collector, or other official belonging to the civil 
|department. A few hours of the day are spent 
|under the surveillance of a moonshee, or some 
|more learned pundit, and the remainder are 
| devoted to amusements. This is the dangerous 
| period for young men bent upon making for- 
jtunes in India, and upon returning home. 
| They are usually younger sons, disregarded in 





sense of their importance, and conduct them. 
selves accordingly. Vainly do the gay uniforms 
strive to compete with their more sombre 
rivals; no dashing cavalry officer, feathered, 
and sashed, and epauletted, has a chance 
against the men privileged to wear a plain coat 
and a round hat; and in the evening drives in 
Calcutta, sparkling eyes will be turned away 
from the military equestrian, gracefully reining 
up his Arab steed to the carriage-window, to 
rest upon some awkward rider, who sits his 
horse like a sack, and, more attentive to his 
own comfort than to the elegance of his ap- 
pearance, may, if it should be the rainy season, 
have thrust his white jean trousers into jockey 
boots, and introduced a black velvet waistcoat 
under his white calico jacket. Figures even 
more extraordinary are not rare; for, though 
the ladies follow European fashions as closely 
as circumstances will admit, few gentlemen, 
not compelled by general orders to attend 
strictly to the regulations of the service, are 
willing to sacrifice to the Graces. An Anglo- 
Indian dandy is generally a very grotesque 
personage; for where tailors have little sway, 
and individual taste is left to its own devices, 
the attire will be found to present strange in- 
congruities. When a matrimonial proposal has 
been accepted, the engagement of the parties is 
made known to the community at large by 
their appearance together in public. The gen- 
tleman drives the lady out in his buggy. ‘This 
is conclusive; and should either prove fickle, 
and refuse to fulfil the contract, a vreach of 
promise might be established in the Supreme 
Court, based upon the single fact, that the pair 
were actually seen in the same carriage, without 
a third person. The nuptials of a newly 
arrived civilian, entrapped at his outset, are 
usually appointed to take place at some inde- 
finite period, namely, when the bridegroom 
shall have got out of college. It is difficult to 
say whether the strength of his affection should 


| 





England on account of the slenderness of their 
| finances, or too juvenile to have attracted ma- 
|trimonial speculations. Launched into the so- 
|ciety of Calcutta, they enact the parts of the 


|dispose of. The ‘ great parti’ is caressed, 
\féted, dressed at, danced at, and flirted with, 


The damsel, edu-| until perfectly bewildered: either falling des-|a writer in the Buildings are not 
cated in the fallacious hope of seeing a rich! perately in love, or fancying himself so, he| splendid : 
antiquated suitor at her feet, laden with ‘ bar-| makes an offer, which is eagerly accepted by| notion adopted in England, ste 
baric pearl and gold,’ soon discovers to her|some young lady, too happy to escape the|into a salary 
horror that, if she should decide upon marrying | much-dreaded horrors of a half-batta station. | though, very 


be measured by a speedy exit, or a protracted 
residence, for love may be supposed to interfere 
with study; and though excited to diligence by 
|his matrimonial prospects, a mind distracted 
| doux and long rolls 
in 
easily master the 
The allowances of 
exceedingly 
writers do not, according to the 
p immediately 
of three or four thousand a years 
probably with the brilliant pro- 


| Arabic and Persian, will not 
| difficulties of Oriental lore. 


at all, she will be absolutely compelled to make! The writers, of course, speedily acquire a due! spect before them which dazzled their eyes up™ 
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their embarkation, not yet sobered down to dul 
reality, they commence living at that rate. 
The bridegroom elect, consequently, is com- 
pelled to borrow one or two thousand rupees to 
equip himself with household goods necessary 
for the married state, and thus lays the founda- 
tion for an increasing debt, bearing an interest 
of twelve per cent at the least. The bride, 
who would not find it quite so easy to borrow 
money, and whose relatives do not consider it 
necessary to be very magnificent upon these 
occasions, either contrives to make her outfit 
(the grand expense incurred in her behalf) 
serve the purpose, or, should that have faded 
and grown old-fashioned, purchases some scanty 
addition to her wardrobe. Thus the bridal pa- 
raphernalia, the bales of gold and silver mus- 
lins, the feathers, jewels, carved ivory, splendid 
brocades, exquisite embroidery, and all the rich 
products of the East, on which our imaginations 
luxuriate when we read of an Indian marriage, 
sinks down into a few yards of white sarsnet. 
There is alvays an immense concourse of 
wedding-guests present at the ceremony, but 
as invitations to accompany a bridal-party to 
the church are of very frequent occurrence, 
they do not make any extraordinary display of 
new dresses and decorations. Sometimes the 
company separate at the church-door; at others, 
there is some sort of entertainment given by 
the relatives of the bride; but the whole 
business, compared with the pomp and circum- 
stance attending weddings of persons of a 
certain rank in England, is flat, dull, and 
destitute of show. The mode of living in 
India is exceedingly adverse to bridal tours. 
Unless the parties should procure the loan of 
some friend’s country mansion, a few miles 
from Calcutta, they must proceed straight to 
their own residence; for there are no hotels, 
no watering-places, and no post-horses : — cir- 
cumstances which detract materially from the 
éclat of a marriage. ‘The poor bride, instead of 
enjoying a pleasant excursion, is obliged to re- 
main shut up at home, and her first appear- 
ance in public creates very little sensation, 
probably from the absence of expectation on 
the score of new garments.” 

From marriage we go to an almost more im- 
portant topic-—dinner : — 

“The receipt for an Indian dinner appears 
to be, to slaughter a bullock and a sheep, and 
place all the joints before the guests at once, 
with poultry, &c. to match. The natives are 
excellent cooks, and might easily be taught the 
most delicate arts of the cuisine ; but as their 
own recipes differ exceedingly from ours, they 
can only acquire a knowledge of the European 
style from the instructions of their employers : 
their hashes, stews, and haricots, are excellent ; 
but a prejudice exists against these prepara- 
tions amidst the greater number of Anglo- 
Indians, who fancy that ‘ black fellows’ cannot 
do any thing beyond their own pillaws, and 
are always in dread of some abomination in the 
mixture: a vain and foolish alarm, where the 
Servants are cleanly, and where no one ever 
objects to curry. For these, or some other 
equally absurd reasons, made-dishes form a very 
small portion of the entertainment given toa 
large party, which is usually composed of, in 
the first instance, an overgrown turkey (the 
fatter the better) in the centre, which is the 
Place of honour; an enormous ham for its 
vis-d-vis ; at the top of the table appears a 
sirloin or round of beef 3 at the bottom a saddle 
of mutton ; legs of the same, boiled and roast- 
ed, figure down the sides, together with fowls, 
three in a dish, geese, ducks, tongues, humps, 
Pigeon-pies, curry and rice of course, mutton. 


account, except for breakfast, and can only 
maintain its post as a side-dish. In the hot 
season, fish caught early in the morning would 
be much deteriorated before the dinner-hour, 
it is therefore eaten principally at breakfast. 
There are no entremets, no removes; the whole 
course is put on the table at once, and when 
the guests are seated, the soup is brought in. 
The reason of the delay of a part of the enter- 
tainment which invariably takes the precedence 
in England, is rather curious. All the guests 
are attended by their own servants, who con- 
gregate round the cook-room, and assist to 
carry in the dinner; were the soup to enter 
first, these worthies would rush to their mas- 
ters’ chairs, and leave the discomfited khansa- 
mah at the head of his dishes, without a chance 
of getting them conveyed to table by his mus- 
saulchees under an hour, at least. The second 
course is nearly as substantial as the first, and 
makes as formidable an appearance: beef-steaks 
figure amongst the delicacies, and smaller ar- 
ticles, such as quails or ortolans, are piled up in 
hecatombs. At the tables of old Indians, the 
fruit makes a part of the second course; but 
regular desserts are: coming, though slowly, into 
fashion. There is always a mixture of mean- 
ness and magnificence in every thing Asiatic ; 
the splendid appointments of silver and china, 
which deck the board, have not their proper 
accompaniment of rich damask, but appear upon 
common cotton cloths, the manufacture of the 
country. All the glasses are supplied with 
silver covers, to keep out the flies: but the 
glasses themselves are not changed when the 
cloth is removed. It will easily be perceived 
that there is an air of barbaric grandeur about 
these feasts, which reminds a stranger of the | 
descriptions he has read of the old baronial style | 
of living; but, unfortunately, the guests invited 
to assist at the demolition of innumerable vic- 
tims, want the keen appetite which rendered 
their martial ancestors such valiant trencher- 
men. The burrakhanas, as they are called, at 
Calcutta, certainly afford a festal display, in 
| which the eye, if not the palate, must take 
|pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, sup- 
|} ported by handsome stone pillars, and blazing 
with lights, sixty guests, perhaps, are assem- 
| bled; punkahs wave above their heads, and 
|chowries of various kinds, some of peacocks’ 
| plumes, others of fleecy cow-tails, mounted upon 
silver handles, are kept in continual agitation, 
|to beat off the flies, by attendants beautifully 
clad in white muslin. At every third or fourth 
| chair, the hookah, reposing on an embroidered 
;carpet, exhibits its graceful splendours; but 
‘unhappily the fumes of the numerous chillums, 
| the steam of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, 
|and the crowds of attendants, effectually coun- 
teract the various endeavours made to procure 
a free circulation of air. The pettieoated bottles, 
which make the circuit of the tables instead of 
decanters, form one of the peculiarities of an 
| Indian table ; their ugliness is compensated by 
\their utility, as the wine is kept cool by the 
j wetted cloths which are somewhat fancifully 
|; arranged round the necks of the bottles: port, 
claret, and Burgundy, are characteristically at- 
tired in crimson, with white flounces; while 
sherry and Madeira appear in bridal costume.”’ 
(To be continued.) 








Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United 
States of North America, from April, 1833, 
to October, 1834. By E.S. Abdy. 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1835. Murray. 

WE begin to find ourselves “ powerful beaten” 


chops and chicken-cutlets. Fish is of little 








by the number and constant succession of works 


on America; and must, lest we leave room 
for no other feature in our Gazetie, cut the 
matter more short even with the most meri- 
torious of them, than, under other circum. 
stances, they would deserve. The present pub- 
lication, among the more usual topics, illus- 
trates one subject specifically, and at considerable 
length, the nature of which may be appreciated 
from the introduction. 

** We have,” says the writer, “ paid upwards 
of ten millions sterling between the years 1825 
and 1834 (inclusive) for the suppression of that 
traffic [the slave trade], and have aggravated 
its horrors in proportion to our activity and ex- 
penditure. Our ships of war have forced an 
open commerce into the hands of the smuggler ; 
and our bounties for captured negroes have 
called into action the worst passions, and the 
most cruel devices. Let the moral influence of 
England be substituted in America for her can- 
non on the Atlantic; and the black man will 
gain by our philanthropy what he now loses 
by our money. Commerce and civilisation will 
spread their healing wings over Africa; and 
Christianity will follow in their train. It may 
be added, that we have a closer and a deeper 
interest in the question of American slavery ; 
for, if the southern portion of the Union should 
endeavour to prevent its discussion, and resist 
or separate from the other, a civil or a servile 
war would ensue, and the interruption of its 
staple cultivation would cut off from our cotton 
factories the chief sources of their prosperity, 
before a supply could be obtained from our 
Eastern settlements, or from other quarters of 
the globe.” 

This subject, with the common incidents of 
travelling, state of Liberia, investigation of 
prison discipline, nullification, charitable esta- 
blishments of various kinds, &c. &c. are all 
discussed minutely ; and much useful informa- 
tion is laid before those whose official rank or 
individual interests lead them to take an in- 
terest in such discussions. The matters are 
all, and separately, important ; and we are only 
sorry that it is not within our province or power 
to offer an analysis of them. 





GREECE. 

1. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LX VIII. 
Greece. By the Rev. C. Thirlwall. Vol. I. 
London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

2. Mitford's History of Greece, with Life by 
Lord Redesdale. Vol. I. London, 1835. 
Cadell ; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

3. Greece and the Levant; or, Diary of a Sum- 
mer’s Excursion in 1834, &c. By the Rev. 
R. Burgess, B.D., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1835. Longman and Co. 

OF all these works we can speak in high terms. 

Mr. Thirlwall’s first volume is one of the 

very best in Lardner’s series; a just, tem- 

perate, judicious, and well-digested history. It 
takes up the earliest records of Greece, and 
comprehends all the latest information which 
has been elaborated by English, and still more 
by German, and other critical writers. One 
example will suffice to shew how very ably the 
subject is treated. Speaking of the Argonauts, 

Mr. Thirlwall observes : — 

“ This legend was not a mere poetical fic- 
tion, but was grounded on a peculiar form of 
religion which prevailed in that part of Greece 
from which the Argonauts are said to have set 
out on their expedition, and which remained in 
vigour even down to the Persian wars. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that when Xerxes, on his 
march to Greece, had come to Alus, a town of 
the Thessalian Achaia, situate near the gulf 
of Pagase, in a tract sometimes called the 
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Athamantian Plain, his guides described to him 
the rites belonging to the temple of the Laphys- 
tian Jupiter, an epithet equivalent to that under 
which Phrixus is elsewhere said to have sacri- 
ficed the ram to the same god. The eldest 
among the descendants of Phrixus was forbid- 
den to enter the council-house at Alus, though 
their ancestor Athamas was the founder of the 
city. If the head of the family was detected on 
the forbidden ground, he was led in solemn pro- 
cession, covered with garlands, like an ordinary 
victim, and sacrificed. Many of the devoted 
race were said to have quitted their country to 
avoid this danger, and to have fallen into the 
snare when they returned after a long absence. 
The origin assigned to this rite was, that after 
the escape of Phrixus, the Acheans had been 
on the point of sacrificing Athamas himself to 
appease the anger of the gods ; but that he was 
rescued by the timely interference of Cytissorus, 
son of Phrixus, who had returned from the 
Colchian /Ea, the land of his father’s exile: 
hence the curse, unfulfilled, was transmitted 
for ever to the posterity of Phrixus. This 
story, strange as it may sound, not only rests 
on unquestionable authority, but might be con- 
firmed by parallel instances of Greek supersti- 
tion; and it scarcely leaves room to doubt that 
it was from this religious belief of the people, 
among whom the Argonautic legend sprang up, 
that it derived its peculiar character ; and that 
the expedition, so far as it was the adventure 
of the golden fleece, was equally unconnected 
with piracy, commerce, and discovery. It closely 
resembled some of the romantic enterprises cele. 
brated in the poetry of the middle ages, the 
object of which was imaginary, and the di- 
rection uncertain. And so Pindar represents 
it as undertaken for the purpose of bringing 
back, with the golden fleece, the soul of Phrixus, 
which could not rest in the foreign land to 
which it had been banished. But the tradition 
must also have had a historical foundation in 
some real voyages and adventures, without 
which it could scarcely have arisen at all, and 
could never have become so generally current 
as to be little inferior in celebrity to the tale of 
Troy itself. If, however, the fleece had no 
existence but in popular belief, the land where 
it was to be sought was a circumstance of no 
moment. In the earlier form of the legend, it 
might not have been named at all, but only 
have been described as the distant, the un- 
known, land; and after it had been named, it 
might have been made to vary with the gra- 
dual enlargement of geographical information. 
But in this case the voyage of the Argonauts 
can no longer be considered as an insulated ad- 
venture, for which no adequate motive is left ; 
but must be regarded, like the expedition of the 
Tyrian Hercules, as representing a succession 
of enterprises, which may have been the em- 
ployment of several generations. And this is 
perfectly consistent with the manner in which 
the adventurers are most properly described. 
They are Minyans; a branch of the Greek 
nation, whose attention was very early drawn 
by their situation, not, perhaps, without some 
influence from the example and intercourse of 
the Pheenicians, to maritime pursuits. The 
form which the legend assumed was probably 
determined by the course of their earliest naval 
expeditions. They were naturally attracted 
toward the north-east, first by the islands that 
lay before the entrance of the Hellespont, and 
then by the shores of the Propontis and its two 
straits. Their successive colonies, or spots 
signalised either by hostilities or peaceful trans- 
actions with the natives, would become the 
anding-places of the Argonauts. That sucha 





colony existed at Lemnos, seems unquestion- 
able; though it does not follow that Euneus, 
the son of Jason, who is described in the Iliad 
as reigning there during the siege of Troy, 
was a historical personage. But the voyages 
of the Minyans appear to have been bounded by 
the mouth of the Euxine; or, if they extended 
further, to have been confined to its European 
coast, where Salmydessus, and Cytza itself, 
were originally situated : afterwards the former 
name was transferred to the coast of Asia, and 
the latter to Colchis, or Scythia. Herodotus 
mentions Za (a word signifying a land or 
country), with the addition of the Colchian, as 
the term of the Argonautic expedition. And 
Homer also appears to have heard of Ea, as he 
had of Hetes, but to have placed his kingdom, 
as well as the Azan island, the abode of his 
sister Circe, in the west. At all events it is 
very doubtful whether he had ever heard of 
Colchis, which he never mentions, though 
Greece must have rung with the name, if the 
Argonauts had really penetrated so far; and he 
transports the moving rocks, between which 
Heré, for the sake of her favourite Jason, had 
carried his ships, into the Sicilian sea. The 
conclusion to which we are led by Homer’s 
silence, as well as by all the circumstances of 
the case, will be little shaken by the supposed 
monuments of Phrixus and Jason, which Stra- 
bo alleges as proofs of the actual presence of 
these heroes in the countries east of the Euxine, 
with any one who reflects how easily such 
monuments start up, where a legend has once 
become current. It is not even necessary to 
suppose, that the numerous chapels in honour of 
Jason, of which, however, the geographer speaks 
only from report, were all either fancied or 
founded by Greeks. When the wonderful tale 
had spread inland, the barbarians who adopted 
it would soon be able to produce vestiges of 
Jason’s expedition among them, as at this day 
some of the Caucasian tribes are said to per- 
form a kind of heathen worship at caverns in 
their valleys, which they imagine to have been 
consecrated by the presence of the prophet 
Elias, whom they hold in the highest rever- 
ence, and consult with sacrifices as an oracular 
deity, without having the slightest notion of 
his character and history. Strabo himself be- 
lieved that Jason had marched into Armenia, 
and that this country derived its name from 
his companion, the Thessalian Ar 3 and 
he saw nothing improbable in the opinion, that 
both Jason and Medea had reigned in Media, 
which was supposed to have been named after 
the heroine, or her son Medus,—a specimen of 
credulity, which at once marks the degree of 
deference due to the geographer’s authority in 
such questions, and the tendency of the fable 
to widen its geographical range. If, however, 
it should be asked, in what light the hero and 
heroine of the legend are to be viewed on this 
hypothesis? it must be answered, that both are 
most probably purely ideal personages, con- 
nected with the religion of the people to whose 
poetry they belong. Jason was perhaps no 
other than the Samothracian god or hero Ja- 
sion, whose name was sometimes written in 
the same manner, the favourite of Demeter, as 
his namesake was of Heré, and the protector of 
mariners, as the Thessalian hero was the chief 
of the Argonauts. Medea seems to have been 
originally another form of Heré herself, and 
to have descended, by a common transition, 
from the rank of a goddess into that of a hero- 
ine, when an epithet had been mistaken for a 
distinct name. We have already seen that the 
Corinthian tradition claimed her as belonging 
properly to Corinth, one of the principal seats 
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of the Minyan race. The tragical scenes which 
rendered her stay there so celebrated, were com. 
memorated by religious rites, which continued 
to be observed until the city was destroyed by 
the Romans. According to the local legend, 
she had not murdered her children ; they had 
been killed by the Corinthians ; and the public 
guilt was expiated by annual sacrifices offered 
to Heré, in whose temple fourteen boys, chosen 
every twelvemonth from noble families, were 
appointed to spend a year in all the ceremonies 
of solemn mourning. But we cannot here pur. 
sue this part of the subject any further. The 
historical side of the legend seems to exhibit an 
opening intercourse between the opposite shores 
of the Aigean. If, however, it was begun by 
the northern Greeks, it was probably not long 
confined to them, but was early shared by 
those of Peloponnesus. It would be incon. 
sistent with the piratical habits of the early 
navigators to suppose that this intercourse was 
always of a friendly nature ; and it may, there. 
fore, not have been without a real ground, that 
the Argonautic expedition was sometimes re- 
presented as the occasion of the first conflict 
between the Greeks and Trojans. We there. 
fore pass by a natural transition out of the 
mythical circle we have just been tracing, into 
that of the Trojan war; and the light in which 
we have viewed the one may serve to guide us 
in forming a judgment on the historical import 
of the other.” 

2. The commencement of an edition of Mit- 
ford, on the prevailing system of neat and cheap, 
will we think be generally acceptable ; and the 
advertisement is interesting to every scholar. 
It is as follows :— 

“© In the succeeding memoir the reader will 
find satisfactory information respecting the na- 
ture of the materials left by Mr. Mitford, which 
the editor of these volumes had to arrange and 
collate. In addition to the performance of 
that duty, a self-imposed task was undertaken, 
of which some explanation seems necessary. 
The ‘ Fasti Hellenici’ of Mr. Clinton, ac- 
knowledged both by English and Continental 
scholars, particularly the Germans, as of the 
highest authority, seemed too important a book 
in connexion with Grecian history to be neg- 
lected by any reader of Mr. Mitford’s work. 
On many occasions he is found at variance 
with Mr. Mitford, on some important points 
he directly controverts him, and in his intro- 
duction he alleges against him a general negli- 
gence of dates, while he admits the successful 
application of his talents to matters requiring 
higher endowments. While Mr. Mitfords 
‘ attention,’ he says, ‘is engaged with political 
and philosophical speculations, and with the 
facts themselves (in illustrating which he is far 
superior to any former writer), he has not 
always been diligent in the dates of his history. 
P. xxiii. ‘No reference,’ he adds in a note, 
‘ is here intended to Mr. Mitford’s early Gre- 
cian chronology . . . in which he boldly and 
fairly avows himself a follower of Newton, and 
dissatisfied with the vulgar system. That 
belongs to another inquiry.’ Merely to alter 
the dates of Mr. Mitford into conformity with 
those of Mr. Clinton, would not only have 
been an insufficient change, but would have 
introduced a mischievous confusion between 
them and the text or the notes. To have 
altered the latter would have been a dishonest 
breach of faith, and would almost have - 
quired the dismemberment of the work. . e 
editor, who honours the memory of the de- 
parted historian, could not be 
defacing his monument. No p 
appeared more practicable, 


ilty of thus 
" therefore, 
as well as more t0 
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the advantge of the reader, than leaving the 
early chronology untouched, subsequently to 

nd to Mr. Mitford’s dates, in all important 
points of discrepance, the dates of Mr. Clinton, 
accompanied by such extracts or abstracts as 
might seem necessary to their elucidation, or 
at least with a warning to the reader to consult 
the ‘ Fasti Hellenici’ where further search 
might be beneficial. This plan has been adopt- 
ed; and thus the integrity of Mr. Mitford’s 
history is preserved, while its value is increased 
by the aid of the most learned, acute, and ac- 
curate work on that portion of the chronology 
of Grecian history which it embraces.” 

Lord Redesdale’s account of the author is 
als eminently interesting; and we are glad 
to see such a work calculated to be widely 

ular. 

3, Mr. Burgess’s volumes claim little beyond 
the merit of being accurate and excellent guides 
to travellers who may follow the author's path 
in exploring countries of the deepest interest. 
His route was extensive, and his observations 
are of the clearest and most satisfactory order. 
Even those well acquainted with the parts 
visited will peruse his work with pleasure. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Character of Lord Bacon, his Life and Works, by Thomas 
Martin, Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 359. (London, Maxwell.) 
—Even after all the various forms in which the famous 

Bacon has been made known to us, it is impossible 
that any passable life of him could be read without con- 
veying much information of the noblest order, and a 
thousand matters for the reflecting mind to dwell upon. 
The present biography is excellent, and illustrates his 
character from his own letters; while, at the same time, 
a highly popular view is furnished of his works. The 
following poem from his pen is said to be published for 
the first time :— ; 

“ Hue elegantem V. C. L. Domini Verulamij mogwdiay 

adijcere adlubuit, 

The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 

lesse then a span, 
In his conception wretched, from the wombe, 
so to the tombe; 

Curst from the cradle, and brought vp to yeares, 

with cares and feares. 

Who then to fraile mortality shall trust, 

But limmes the water, or but writes in dust. 

Yet since with sorrow here we liue opprest : 

what life is best ? 
Courts are but only superficiall scholes 

to dandle fooles. 
The rurall parts are turn’d into a den 

of sauage men. 

And where’s a city from all vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the three? 

Domesticke cares afflict the husband's bed, 

or paines his head. 
Those that liue single take it for a curse, 
or doe things worse. 

Some would haue children, those that haue them, mone, 
or wish them gone. 
What is it then to haue or haue no wife, 

But single thraldome, or a double strife ? 
Our owne affections still at home to please, 
is a disease, 
To ctosse the sea to any foreine — 
rills and toyle. 


Warres with their noyse affright vs: when they cease, 
W’ are worse in peace. 
What then remains? but that we still should cry, 
Not to be borne, or being borne to dye.” 
PINE ARTS. 
CAREW’S STATUE OF KEAN. 
Amon the most gratifying spectacles of the 
moral world, is that of one man of genius pay- 
ing just and spontaneous tribute to another. 
Such an acknowledgment 





*« Is twice blessed ; 

ives and him that takes.” 
With this feeling we contemplate Carew’s 
statue of Kean — the highly gifted sculptor’s 
offering to the highly gifted actor—which was 
! t week placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane 
an As a work of art, also, it is honour- 
to Mr. Carew. It represents Kean in 
meditating on the skull of his old 


It blesseth him that g 


friend, “‘ the king’s jester.” There is nothing 
in it forced or affected. The attitude is simple 
but dignified ; and the drapery falls in broad 
and tranquil folds ; and, in both those points, 
this beautiful work is admirably contrasted to 
the twist of position and flutter of garment (of| 
which we were never before so sensible) in the 
neighbouring figure of Shakespeare, by Rou- 
billiac. Kean’s left hand holds the skull; the 
right hand is gently raised, to aid the senti- 
ment of the touching ejaculation— 


** Alas! poor Yorick.” 





The moment chosen is peculiarly appropriate ; 
for it is scarcely possible for any one who knew, | 
or who has heard of, Kean in his private and! 
|social life, not to quote, with a sigh, as strik- | 
ingly applicable to that extraordinary being| 
himself, the passage which almost immediately | 
follows :— | 

*« Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your) 


songs? your flashes of merriment, which were wont to 
set the table on a roar?” 


The stature is (excusably, or, rather, laud- 
ably) taller than that of the original. The) 
{resemblance of the face, as far as we are able to | 
| judge by the exceedingly unfavourable light in| 
|which the statue is seen, is good ; although it| 
; would have possessed more individuality if the | 
|sculptor’s taste had not, apparently, induced | 
|him, while he faithfully retained the fine in-| 
|tellectual character of the upper part of Kean’s| 
|countenance, somewhat to soften the stron 


‘animal expression of the lower part. 
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DRAMA. 
THE ENGLISH OPERA 


| REOPENED on Monday, with two new pieces; 
the first, called the Covenanters, gives us some 
;dozen old Scotch airs, delightfully sung by 
| Wilson, Maitland, Miss P. Horton, Miss No- 
|vello, &c. &c.; and a glorious Highland fight 
| between M‘Ian and Wilson. It is a pretty 
| trifle, and though not quite entitled to be played 
as a first piece, will, doubtless, take its place as 
ja second, or third. It was followed by a new 
| farce, lively and agreeable, and admirably acted 
by Williams, Wrench, Benson Hill, Miss P. 
| Horton, and Miss Novello: which was received 
| with decided approbation. 
{ On Tuesday both opera and farce were re- 
| peated, followed by the Mountain Sylph —as 
sweet an opera as we have on our English 
, Stage. The actors were, at the commencement 
| of the evening, evidently dispirited ; but repeated 
jencores seemed to inspire them, and the Moun- 
|tain Sylph, though without Miss Romer, was 
‘really a treat. 


VARIETIES. 

Philosophy. — The following definitions of 
experimental and natural philosophy, were given 
to us a few days since by a Pearl Street mer- 
chant. ‘ Experimental philosophy,” said he, 
‘is to ask a man to discount a note; natural 
philosophy is to refuse it."—-New York Star. 

Musical Taste.— A clever caricature has 
lately appeared, representing a young lady (at 
her piano-forte) and her cockney beau, between 
whom the following dialogue takes place: — 
Lady. Pray, Mr. Jenkins, are you musical ? 
Gentleman. Vy, no, Miss; Iam not musical 
myself, but I have a wery hexcellent snuff-box 
vot is. 

Aerostation.— Rather a novel exhibition 
took place at Vauxhall Gardens on Thursday, 
to celebrate the Queen's birth-day; the ascent 
of two balloons at the same time ~ Mr. Green 


—— 











in one, and his brother in the other. It wasa 
really interesting sight, and both the interior 
and exterior of the gardens were crowded to 
excess. 

“© The Rival Clubs, — In the little town of 
Maybole there are no less than two clubs ine 
stituted in honour of John Knox, and as both 
of them have a dinner on the anniversary of 
the reformer’s birth-day, the innkeepers who 
furnish the usual entertainments are sometimes 
at a loss to procure the necessary supply of 
vivers. On one occasion, the whole stock of 
fish belonging to Janet M‘Cringle, an old 
woman who generally supplied the inns with 
that delicacy, was bought up by the caterer for 
one of the dinners. The bargain was no sooner 
struck, than the landlord of the rival house 
made his appearance for a supply of the same 
article. Janet declared she was sold out. 
* Sold out or no,’ cried Boniface, ‘I must have 
fish, Janet ; I have Knox’s dinner to provide 
for, and I can’t do without it.’ ‘ Dear me!’ 
cried Janet, ‘a’ my fish thegither was bought 
for Knox’s dinner ; wha’s this Knox that needs 
sae monie dinners?’ ‘It was him, if ye ken 
him, that took the roof aff Cross Reguel 
Abbey.’ ‘Cross Reguel Abbey!’ exclaimed 
the poor woman in astonishment, ‘there has 
na been a roof on Cross Reguel since I ha’e 
mind ; ’od! he maun surely be an unca auld 
man! but auld or no,’ quoth Janet, reverting 
again to business, ‘he maun be an awfu’ bodie 
for fish !’ "Laird of Logan. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Child’s Help to Self-Examination, by H. S. Her- 
schell. 
In the Press. 


Preparing for publication, Researches on the Organisa- 
tion, Functions, and Diseases of Membranous Secreting 
Textures; with Original Plans, shewing the Inflictions 
and Continuity of Membranes, by Themas Turner, 
M.R.C.S.L. &c. & ce 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Guide through the District of the Lakes in the North 
of England, by William Wordsworth, 5th edition, 12mo, 
4s. cloth.—Address on the Recent Progress and Present 
State of Entomology, by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 8vo, 
= 1s.—Remarks on the Trial of Robert Reid for the 

Murder of his Wife, by J. Fletcher, M.D. 8vo. price 1s. — 
The Medical Student’s Guide to Translation, &c. of Latin 
Prescriptions, by J. W. Underwood, 18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— 
Wisdom of God in Works of the Creation, f.cap 8vo, 
6s. 6d. cloth.—The Lords and the People, by W. H. C. 
Grey, Esq. post 8vo. 15s. bds.—Bramston’s Charity; an 
Exposition of lst Corinthians, 13 Chap. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
—The Art of Being Happy: 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Outlines of 
Botany; a Sketch of the Linnean Arrangement of Plants, 
by R. B. Stewart, Esq. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Original 
Letters, Written in 1744 andé45, bygMrs. Lefevre, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth.—The Life of William Cobbett, 12mo. 7s. 
cloth.—Career of Don Carlos since the Death of Ferdi- 
nand VII., by the Baron de Los Vallies, 8vo. 14s. bds. 
—Manual of Auscultation and Percussion, by M. A. Ra- 
ciborski, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Minor Morals for Young People, 
by John Bowring, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Part Il. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.—Sermons by the Rev. W. 
Allen, M.A. late of Peel, Lancashire, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. 
—The Merchant and Banker’s Commercial Pocket Guide, 
32mo. 2s. cloth.—Porter’s (of Andover) Lectures on Ho- 
miletics and Preaching,.edited by the Rev. J. Jones of 
Liverpool, post 8vo. 9s. cloth.—T'wo Journeys through 
Italy and Switzerland, by W. Thomson, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Abbot’s Reader; a Series of Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, 1#mo. 3s. cloth.—First Book of Geometry, includ- 
ing Plane and Solid Geometry, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.—Diary 
of a Solitaire; or, Sketch of an Excursion through Part 
of Switzerland, 8vo. 5s. bds.—The Manual of Family and 
Private Devotion, by J. Cochrane, A.M. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth.—Lectures on Confirmation and the Lord’s — 
by Rev. T. Griffiths, of Homerton, 12mo. 6s. cloth.— 
Granville Wykeham; an Historical Novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 


el 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our anxiety to give an ample report of the proceed- 
ings of the fifth meeting of the British Association, we 
have been compelled to encroach considerably upon the 
columns allotted to the review of new books—many inte- 
resting notices of which we must postpone. 

Erratum. —In our last No., page 508, col. 3, line 11, 
for © scenery,” read * honey.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


mers tss INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
with nearly One Hundred Portraits of Distinguished Persons in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in Enamel, by the late H. Bone, 

Esq. R.A., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, the 29th instant. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19th, AND SIX 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


The Second Portion of the Extensive 
and Valuable Stock of Engravings 


or 


MESSRS. MOLTENO AND GRAVES, 


The long-established Printsellers in Pall Mall, 
Dissolving Partnership (by mutual consent) ; 
Consisting of the Works of the principal British Engravers, in 
different conditions; a fine Collection of Prints after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; the Works of Hogarth, in a great variety of states; 
the Works of Bartolozzi, in different styles, including his Marl- 
borough Gems, an extensive Series of his Tickets and Book 
Plates; a large Collection of Portraits of distinguished Persons 
of the Reigns of George III. and IV.; Theatrical Portraits; 
Portraits in publi 1 states, d for books; Proof Im- 
pressions of Houbraken’s Heads; Ancient and Modern Foreign 
Portealts also, numerous superb Engravings after the great 
Italian Masters, by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia Toschi, &c., 

chiefly Proofs: together with a 


Collection of Drawings, 
By Cipriani, Hearne, Holland, Lee, Hart, &c.; 
A few Pictures in Oil, 
By Stothard, Smirke, &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 





May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 





*,* Money advanced on Books, and Valuations of every 
Description of Property for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 
- | 

| 
BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY | 
BUSINESS to be disposed of in a City in the West of | 
England.—The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is re- 
tiring, has been established for more than 30 Years, and been 
conducted with advantage. The Shop and Situation are unex- 
ceptionable, the Rent moderate, and the Stock to be taken at a 
valuation. Capital required about 1000/, 
Apply by Letter to X. Y., care of Messrs. Mudie and Son, 
Newsvenders, 15 Coventry Street. 


< YAN'S PATENT for the PRESERVA- 
TION of TIMBER from DRY ROT is proved in His 
Majesty’s Dock Yard at Woolwich, by a trial of Five Years, and | 
adopted by Gov -rnment, Sir Robert Smirke, and other eminent 
Architects and Builders. It offers great advantage to 
THE SHIP-OWNER, 
by securing durability to the Timber; 
TO THE BRITISH COLONIES, 
by rendering their Wood equally useful and durable with that 
from Norway ; 
TO LAND PROPRIETORS, 
ist. By enabling them to use the cheaper kinds of Timber, their 
own growth, thereby greatly diminishing their outlay; 
2dly. The durability of the work being so much increased as to 
render repair less frequent, whereby great saving must accrue; 
3dly. Wood may be used where more expensive material has 
hitherto been necessary ; 
TO GROUND LANDLORDS, 
who let on Building Leases, by the Houses, at the expiration, 
being delivered up with the Timbers sound ; 

TO BUILDERS, | 
by increasing the value of Houses; and it is with confidence | 
submitted that the Patent is invaluable as respects the Palace, 
the Mansion, the Park, the Farm, and the Cottage, as well as the 
Wooden Walls of England. 


TIMBER, DEALS, CANVASS, CORDAGE, &c. sent to the 
roprietors’ Tanks at 
Gillingham Street, Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico; 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Rotherhithe; or 
No. 4 Wharf, City Road Basin, 
will be effectually prepared. 

The Proprietors are willing to grant Licenses to Persons of 
Respectability to have T'anks on their own Estates; and to 
Builders and Timber Merchants to enable them to prepare for 
the Public on the same Terms as the Proprietors do. 

Specimens may be inspected, and information obtained, at the 
Office of the Patentees, No. 1 Furnival’s Inn. 

The following Parties are licensed by the Patentees to prepare 
Timber for the Trade and the Public :— 
Samuel Baker and Son, Builders, Stangate, near West- 
minster Bridge. 
Grissell and Peto, Builders, York Road, near West. 
minster Bridge. 
William Loat, Builder, Clapham. 
Saml. Bovill, Timber Merchant, Gosport. 
Fisher and Son, Builders, Salisbury. 
S. and H. Bovil, Timber Merchants, Southampton. 
W. Naylor, Mason Street, Wapping, Liverpool. 
W. Naylor, East Street, St. Peter’s, Manchester. 
Thos, Paton, No. 5 Duke Street, Edinburgh. 
W. T. FRY, Secretary. 


Dr. Birkbeck’s Lecture on Preventing Dry 
Rot in Timber is published by John Weale, 59 High Holborn, 


| the Stock-in-Trade, will not exceed 1501. ; 





price ls. 


. . > 
ANTED, an Assistant in a Bookseller’s 
Shop in the Country, a Young Man of undeniable 
Character and good Address, who has been accustomed to the 
Business, and could assist in the Printing Office, if required. 
Apply, if by letter, post-paid, to Mr. Groombridge, Panyer 
ley, Paternoster Row. 





MUSIC. 
NEW MUSIC. . 
OCAL MISCELLANY. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
The Music Composed and Selected by 
HENRY R,. BISHOP and Mr, MOORE. 
Price 8s. 

First Number contains— | 
I have a garden of my own. The two loves. . | 
The halcyon hangs o'er ocean. | Steal gently, O my dear! (Glee.) 
The world was hush’d. Puck, the fairy. 
To be continued in Numbers, each ing Six C iti | 








Also, just published, price 3s. 6d. Part I. of . 
Landscape Lllustrations of the Irish Melodies, 
with Comments for the Curious. 

Each Number will contain four Subjects, engraved by well- 
known Artists, from Original Drawings, and the Work will be 
completed in Three or Four Parts. 

The Contents of Part I. are— 
1. The Meeting of the Waters. | 3. St. Kevin’s Bed. 
2. Inniscattery. 4. The Wicklow Gold Mines. 
Part II. is nearly ready, and will contain— 
1. Ross Castle. 3. The Obelisk of the Boyne. 
2. Innisfallen, 4. Glengariff. 
London: Published by J. Power, 34 Strand. 


Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


A N ANALYSIS of the MUSICAL} 
SCALE. 
By an AMATEUR. 


E. Charnley, Newcastle; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London. 





USICSELLER’S BUSINESS for 
DISPOSAL.—The Good-will and Stock-in-Trade of a 
well-known Shop in this very profitable line, which produces 
never less than 100 per cent, and mostly 1000 per cent profit, 
situated in one of the first Public Thoroughfares in London, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Principal Squares, and surrounded | 
by an excellent Neighbourhood. A fine opportunity presents | 
itself for establishing a Dépét for the Hire and Sale of Piano- 
fortes, and other Musical Instruments, as well as a Musical Cir- 
culating Library, both being much wanted. The returns for the 
ast Year are upwards of 1000/.; and the most satisfactory reasons 
can be given for the present Proprietor quitting. Coming-in, in- 
cluding Fittings-up, Good-will, Shop-Fixtures, and the whole of 
or, including the | 
numerous and valuable Copyrights, 450/., but both can be reduced, | 
if an object. 
Further Particulars of Mr. J. Garmeson, Bookseller, 9 Temple 
Street, bottom of Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with Two Engravings. 


x 
A UL CLIFFORD. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. 
Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” &c. 
Forming the new volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 

Which now includes the following Celebrated Productions :— 

The Pilot. |Lionel Lincoln. Maxwell. 

Caleb Williams. | Lawrie Todd. Water Witch. 

The Spy. | Fleetwood. | Mothers and Daugh- 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. Sense and Sensibility.| _ ters. 

St. Leon. orinne. |The Bravo. 

last of the Mohicans.’ Emma. Heiress of Bruges. 
The Scottish Chiefs. Simple Story. Red Rover. 
Frankenstein. Vature and Art. Castle of Otranto. 
The Ghost Seer. |Mansfield Park, | Vathek. 

Sdgar Huntly. Northanger Abbey. | Bravo of Venice, 
Hungarian Brothers. Persuasion. TheCountry Curate. 
Canterbury Tales. The Smuggler. |The Betrothed. 

The Pioneers, Pride and Prejudice. Hajji Baba in Ispa- 

Self-Control. Stories of Waterloo. han. 

Discipline. \The Hunchback of Hajji Baba in Eng- 

The Prairie. Notre Dame. | land. 

The Pastor's Fire- The Borderers. |Parson’s Daughter. 

side. ‘Eugene Aram, | 
Any of the above may be had separately. Each volume (in all 
but three instances) containing a complete work, price 6s, 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





In 16. vols. 8vo, price 81. 18s. 6d. 


HE WORKS of LORD BACON. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 

The most complete edition extant; it contains translations as 
well as the original of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by 
Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with a New Life of Lord Bacon 
by the Editor. 

*,* A few Copies on large paper, imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
ach vol. 


«« A learned and valuable work upon the life of Lord Bacon is 
prepared for publication, by Mr. B. Montagu, and will soon be 
before the world.* Some very important facts are proved satis- 
factorily by the ingenious author, and shew how much the 
criminality of this great man is exaggerated in the common 
accounts of his fall. But it is clearly shewn, that he was pre- 
vailed upon by the intrigues of James I. and his profligate 
minister to abandon his own defence, and sacrifice himself to 
their base and crooked policy—a defence which disgraces them 
more than vindicates him. One thing, however, is undeniable, 
that they who so loudly blame Bacon, overlook the meanness of 
almost all the great statesmen of those courtly times,”—Lord 
Brougham's Discourse on Natural Theology, 





* It was published December, 1834. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


NEW WORKS, 

Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burli 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty, 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Zumalacarreguy, 
the CAREER of DON CARLOS 
Since the Death of Ferdinand VII. ’ 

Being a Chapter in the History of Charles V. 
By his Aide-de-camp, the BARON DE LOS VALLEs, 


Il. 
Tales of the Ramad’han. 
J.A. St. John, Esq. 
and Mahommed Ali,” &c, 3 vols, 


gton Street, 


By 
Author of “ Egypt 


III. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 24s, 
A Summer Ramble in Syria, 


With a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, 
y the Rev. Vere Monro. 


IV. 
The Monikins. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of « The Pilot,”,“sThe Spy,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, 
By Michael J. Quin, 
Author of * A Visit to Spain,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


VI. 
New Work, edited by Lady Dacre. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of ‘* The Chaperon.” 

«* This work will greatly increase the reputation of the author, 
The tale of the ‘ Hampshire Cottage’ will take rank with the 
very best fictions in our language.”—Atlas. 

VII. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s.6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from 
an original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
An Excursion to the Monasteries of 


Alcobaca and Batalha. 
By the Author of * Vathek,” “ Italy,” &c. 

« Every class and order of society in Portugal is here placed 
vividly before us: quite as amusingly as they could have been in 
a novel of manners.”—Quarterly Review, July 1835. 

Vill. 
Belford Regis. 
By the Author of * Our Village,” &c. 3 vols. 

«¢ Miss Mitford is the very Wilson of English story-telling—a 
pen-and-ink Claude—full of freshness and rural pleasures. Here 
she is, in the very streets of ‘ Belford Regis,’ as delightful as in 
© Our Village.’ "—New Monthly. 


IX. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By M. De Lamartine. 
« Jamartine’s European reputation will be infinitely height- 
ened by these delightful volumes.”— Quarterly Review, J uly 1835, 


X. 
My Life. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. 

«« This novel is one of the best of the season. There is a glow 
about it, a cordial warmth of heart, and a never-failing flow 
of animation and good spirits, which are very delightful.”— 
Spectator, 


XI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, - 
Ten Years in South Africa, 
Including a Description of the Wild Sports of that Country. 
Lieut. J. W. Moodie. 

«© One of the most agreeable and instructive books that has 
ever been published respecting the Cape Colony.”—Morning He- 
rald. 


XII. , 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with 2 Engravings, printed uniformly 
with the Waverley Series, 
Paul Clifford. 
By Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of one 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Also, just ready, 
Tremordyn Cliff. 
By Frances Trollope: o . 
Author of « Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW BROOKS OF THE SEASON. 

ss 8 § & L. 
By FRANCES ANNE BUTLER (FANNY KEMBLE). 
2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


II. 
A Tour on the Prairies. 
By the Author of the ‘ Sketch-Book.” 
Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


Ill. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. 
By the Author of the “ Sketch-Book.” 
Post Svo. 9s. 6d, 


IV. 
Major Downing’s Letters. 
2d English edition, with Three additional Letters. 
18mo. 3s. 


v. 
Coleridge’s Table- Talk. 


2 vols, f.cap 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 15s. 


VI. 
A Residence and Tour in the United States, 
with particular Observations on the Condition of the Blacks in 
that Country. 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. au 


By E. S. Abdy, . 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





placed 
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a 
"Bound fi loth, with Explanatory Notes, and a Translation 
= ~— of all difficult Words and Phrase SB» 
By WIL HELM KLAUER- KLATTOWSKY, 
Dedicated to His Majesty, Dom Miguel I., King of Portugal, 


w Du fablt grvar jebt des Schickfals Schwere 
Da eS der Laft’rung Plan gelang, 
Daf aud) dein legtes Gut, die Chre, 
Shr Klapperfdlangenhaud) verfdlang ; 
Dod) Wahrheit rut mit fidrer Wage 
Sm Wolkengzelt der Folgegeit, 
Kerweht die Spreu gedung’ner Sage 
Und huldigt der Geredhtigteit !”’ 
\HE GERMAN PROSE READER, 


No. I. containing ** Undine.” With a beautiful Engrav- 
ing from an original Painting by Retzsch. Price 5s, 


II. 
Dedicated to her Highness the Princess Massimo, née Princess 
Electoral of Saxony, at Rome, 
The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. con- 
taining Kotzebue’s Comedy, *¢ Die Deutschen Kleinstiidter. 4s. 


Ill. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable the Lady William Russell, 
. 7 
The German Dramatic Reader, No. II. con- 
taining Werner’s Tragedy, ‘* Der 24 Februar.” Price 3s. 6d. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; and 
P. Rolandi, Foreign Bookseller, 20 Berners Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide of 
England, the 2d edition of 
The German Manual for Self-Tuition. In 
2 vols. (1080 pages). Price 1d. 1s. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Ess MAR of the GREEK 


LANGUAGE. 
By AUGUSTUS MATTHI2 
Translated from the German, by E, V. BLOMPIELD, M.A. 
Fellow of Emanuel College, C ambridge. 
5th edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, from the 
last edition of the Original. 2 vols, 8vo 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 


Il. 
Matthiw’s Greek Grammar, 
Abridged for the Use of Schools. 
By Charles J. Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of London. 
4th edition, revised and corrected, 
By the Kev. J. Edwards, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 
III. 
Greek Exercises, 
Adapted to Matthia’s and other Greek Grammars. 
By John Kenrick, M.A 
eigen Dackeadlons Conjugation, and Government of Preposi- 
tions. v0. 
Part II. Sy mtaxe 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


IV. 
Index of Quotations from Greek Authors, 
occurring in the 5th edition of Matthie’s Grammar. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


v. 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 


Classic Poets, 
Designed principally for the Use of Young Persons at Schoo! or 
ollege. 
__ By Henry Nelson Coleridge, M 
Anew edition, corrected and augmented. Pe cap 8v0. 78. 6d. 
John Murray, A! manane ssiccet 


NEW BOOKS OF THE. SEASON. 
OPE’S ESSAY on ARCHITECTURE. 
ina lonoeeee ee revised, with nearly One Hun- 


II, 
. 
Egypt and Thebes, 
—— econ made during a Residence of more than 
welve Years. ys! ‘ge Views and other L!lustrations, 8vo. 30s. 
By J.G. W _—" Esq. 


Ill. 
Tso? ° 
A Visit to Iceland, in the Summer of 1834. 
By ich Barrow, Jun. 
yjiuthor of “ Excursions in the North of Europe.” 
ith Thirty-three Wood _— Post 8vo. 12s. 


7 TheS Seemed, Scriptures, 
Ustrated from the Customs, Manners, Superstitions, 
Traditions, &c. of the East. 8vo. 18s, 
By the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 


Von Raumer’s Illustrations of the History 


of th 
man XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Translated from the Ger- 
2 vols, Post 8vo. 2is. 


By Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. 


7 
Faryad to Bokhara ‘and V oyage up the 
* Anew edition, 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. Map and Plates, 18s. 
y Lieutenant Burnes. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
; ree 
new edition, revised and simplified, and illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts, f.cap 80. 10s. 6d. 


Q* the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Author, price only 16s. 
HE IND TOR and the 


COMPANION; a Miscellany for the Fields and the 
Fireside. 
By LEIGH HUNT 


Il. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Disowned. 
Forming the new Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
In which have also appeared ‘‘ Pelham,” “ Tremaine,”  Bram- 
bletye House,” and “O'Donnell.” 5s. each Volume. 


THE SQUARE OF THE CIRCLE. 
8vo. with Diagrams, price 2s. 6d. sewed 
XPLANATION of the PROBLEM on 


SQUARE ofthe CIRCLE, in Latin and English, according 


| to the Calculations of J. A. De Ulivera Leitao, Secular Presbyter, 


Professor of Rational and Moral Philosophy in the ounce Con- 

gregation of Oratory, at the City of Pernambuco, &c. &c. To 

which are added, the Opinions of Two learned Geometricians. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 1s. boards, 
ENTIMENT NOT PRINCIPLE; or, 


An Old got 's Legacy. 
ale of Travels and Observation. 





Ill. 
Puole’s Comic Sketch-book. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Chateaubriand’s Travels to Jerusalem. 
edition, 2 vols. price only 16s. 


Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland 


and the Union. 
Cones 2 vols, 4to. Forty Portraits, &c. New roe price 
only 2/. 8s, wae published at 5/, 5s 


Garrick’s Private Correspondence. 
Comins . vols. 4to. with 2000 Letters. New edition, price 
y 27. 10s. originally published at 5/, 5s 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; 3 
sold by all Booksellers. 


24mo. price 3s. 6 cloth, 
HE LAIRD of LOGAN; or, Wit of the 
West: beinga aan oe of Anec dotes, Jests, and Comic 
Tales. By JOHN D. CARRICK, 
Author of the « Life of Sir William Ww allace,” &c. 

«* Mr. Carrick in general tells his stories admirably, without 
any of that elaborate small hammering which spoils every thing. 
‘The sharp clear angle of the mica, or attic grain of salt, is upon 
the whole well preserved.”— Dumfries Herald. 

** We have given it an attentive perusal, and are bound in | 
justice to say, that it is not equalled by any similar publication 
‘with which we are acquainted.”—Dum/fries Courier. 

«« The wind is a little easterly, and we really sigh for a laugh ; 
we shall just take up the ¢ Laird of Logan’ agai 
Magazine. 

London: Longman and Co, Glasgow: David Robertson. 
Corrected to August 1, 1835, in 1emo. ‘gilt, price 6s. 


HE PARLIAMENTARY 


Concise History of the Members of both Houses of Par- | 
liament, their Connexions, Pursuits, &c. ne 
aP. arliamentary Ag 


« No elector should be without this Looteshte little volume.”— | 
oun 


‘This i is decidedly the best which has appeared.”—True Sun, 
« This guide is really what it pretends to be.”—Atlas 
London: A. H,. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 
Oxford, August, 1835. 
D. A. Talboys has just published 
ALA and DAMAYANTI, and other 
Poems, Translated from the atanals into English 
Verse, with Critical and Mythological Notes. 
By the Rev. H.H MILMAN, M.A, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and late Professor of Poetry in the 
wees of Oxford, 


Chronological Tables of Ancient History, 
Synchronistically and Eth hically arranged. Beautifully 
printed in folio, half cloth, 9s. ; coloured, 10s, 6d. 





Testimonies of the | of the first Four 
Centuries to the Constitution and Doctrines of the Church of 
England, as set forth in the XXXIX. Articles, by the Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. of nner Coll. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 


A Historical Sketch “of the Origin of Eng- 
lish Prose Literature, and of its Progress till the Reign of James 
I. by W. Gray, Esq. of Magd. Coll. Oxon, and of the Inner 
‘Temple, 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


An Essay on the Origin and Formation of 
the Romance Languages, by G. C. Lewis, Esq. M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, 8vo. 12s. 


By G. H. S. John- 


Royal 8vo. illustrated, 


VI, 
Optical Investigations. 
son, M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VII. 
Optical Investigations. Caustics. By G. 
H. “ea M.A. Queen's College, Oxford. Royal Pas illus- 
trate: 
London: Sold by Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
shall. 


Ing : vols. 18mo. ilustrated by Engravings and Woodcuts, 
rice 7s. 


GHIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 


mtinuation of Two Volumes already published in 
*«Constable’s Miscellany.” 
By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 

« Executed with much skill, the style plain and forcible, and 
many of the descriptions shewing considerable feeling and elo- 
quence,”—Sun. 

“ Mr. Cyrus Redding has published a second series of his 
‘ Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea,’ in two volumes, forming, at 
the option of the purchaser, a separate work, or a continuation of 
the former one. ...... Two volumes of considerable interest, not 
only for their narrations of h endured, difficul sur- 
mounted, and hair-breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the 
olden historians, or still anon the homely simplicity of the suf- 
ferers themselves."’—Spectat 

Whittaker and ¢ Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





. — Metropolitan | | 


GUIDE; a} 


«The main object, as expressed in the title, that ¢ sentiment 
is not principle,’ is inculcated in the most pleasing and least 
offensive mode that could possibly be adopted. It abounds with 
truths which may not be controverted, whilst the narrative itself 
is replete with interest to those who read for amusement.”— 
| Sunday Times. 
| Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


p 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth boards, 


HE MODERN DUNC IAD, V IRGIL in 
LONDON, and other Poem 
William siececmbirin Chancery 1 Lane. 


|\"7FARANAI 
Vee ye Ry 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Books to be published next week by Mr. Murray, 
hird and Last Series o' 


LEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
With Notices of some of the Royal Residences. 
In | vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Price 2s. 6d. ‘sewed, 
a Poem, in Three Cantos. 
7 Old Bond Street. 





} II. 

| Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition 
among the Pawnees, and other Tribes of American Indians. 

| By John T. Irving, Jun. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


ii. 
| <A Description of that Part of Devonshire 
| bordering on the Tamar and the Tavy; its Natural History, 
Manners, and Customs, OR a aug Scenery, Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy of Eminent Persons, &c. 
By Mrs, Bray, author of ¢ Travels in Normandy,” 
‘itz of Fitzford,’ Se 
8 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, nearly ready. 


IV. 
A 3d edition of Jesse’s Gleanings. Vol. I. 


| price 10s. 6d. nearly ready. 
| John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

“On September 1 will be published, by Baldwin and “‘Cradock, 
| No. I. price 6d, to be continued monthly, 


| A HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
| Under the Superintendence of the Society Jor the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
| *,* The writer commences with the reign of James I., be- 
cause, with that age, those principles of government, and those 
elements of national character, which have distinguished our 
more recent history, began to be very generally developed ; giv- 
ing a fixed complexion and influence to the great parties in 
| which our Country has continued to bedivided, The first volume 
| to be published, will embrace the interval from the death of 
Elizabeth, to the Revolution in 1688; and two volumes will be 
occupied with the remaining period to the year 1815. A volume 
on the earlier portion of our history may be supplhed on a future 
oceasion, 
In the course of p 


A d 





blicati under the S 
of the Soviety :— 
1. A History of France, of which seven Num- 
bers are published. 
2. Geography of the British Dominions. 
Four Numbers. 
3. Botany. Four Numbers. 
few days, price 3s. ‘ 
BBOTT’ s “REA DER; a Series of 
Familiar Pieces, in Prose and Vater, calculated to pro- 
duce a Moral Influence on the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. 
By the Authors of the ** Young Christian,” the ‘* Corner-Stone,” 
and other celebrated Works. 
tankens John W. Parker, West Strand. 


In a few days, price 1s. 6¢. with numerous Cuts, 
. . or r 
PHE ¥ IRST BOOK of GEOME TRY ; 
including Plane and Solid Geometry, and an Intwedne- 
tion to Trigonometry. 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera~ 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society Jor Promoting Christ. 
ian Knowledge. 

The First Book of Algebra; and the First 
Book of Mechanics, with numerous Ragravings, are in the Press. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MA4sco VISCONTI; an Historical 
Romance of the 14th Century, extracted from the 
Chronicles of that age, and Translated from the Italian. 
By Miss CAROLINE WARD. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill, 
Midsummer Present for Children, 
On Monday will be published, two — vols. with woodcuts, 
neatly bound 
ITTLE ARTHUR'S: ‘HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 





y M—— C—. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





528 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
or ai sa Daihen 


Ee 
THE REPUBLICATION OF THE GENUINE PLATES OF HOGARTH, IN FIFTY-TWo 
FIVE-SHILLING NUMBERS. 








No. I. appeared on the 1st of June, and the Publication is continued every alternate Week. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES, 


Purchased, by the present Proprietors, of the late Alderman Boye xt, and now fully restored by Eminent Engravers, with 
the Addition of many Subjects which were not in that Collection ; 


ACCOMPANIED BY A 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY ON THE GENIUS AND PRODUCTIONS OF HOGARTH, 
AND EXPLANATIONS OF THE SUBJECTS OF THE PLATES. 


By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 


Containing, with numerous other Plates, the following celebrated Subjects :— 


MarRiaGE a-La-Mopg, 6 Plates. Marcu To FINcHLEY. 

InDusTRY AND IDLENEss, 12 Plates. Hewry VIII. anp Anna BuULLEYN. 
Rake’s Procress, 8 Plates. MopeErn Mipnicut ConVERSATION. 
Huprsras, 12 Plates. Tue CocxPiT. 

Don QurixoreE, 6 Plates. ‘ Srroiiine AcTREsSSES IN A Barn. 
Four TimEs oF Day, 4 Plates. Tue Beccars’ OPERA. 

ELeEctTion SussectTs, 4 Plates. Tue Inp1an EMPEROR. 

Hartor’s Proeress, 6 Plates. BrEer STREET. 

House or Commons (Portraits). Gin Lane. 

ExaMINATION OF BaMBRIDGE (Portraits). THE Goop SaMaRITAN. 

StaGEs oF CrRuELTY, 4 Plates. Tue Poot or BETHESDA. 
Portraits OF HoGarTH, 2 Plates. PAUL BEFORE FE Ix, 3 Plates. 
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The Proprietors, being desirous of placing the genuine Prints of Hogarth in the hands of all his admirers, have deter- 
mined to publish this Edition at less than half the price of the former, and yet more complete, as additional Plates will be 
given. The Publishers pledge themselves that the impressions of the Plates shall be clear and perfect, as they are deter- 
mined not to print more copies than can be produced in good order, however large the demand may be for this Edition; 
but as the very low terms may induce a large subscription, the earliest names received will not only secure copies of the 
Work, but will of course also have the best impressions. The subscription must be closed, and the Public shall have due 
notice of it, when the limited impression now printing is exhausted. It must be gratifying to the admirers of Hocartu to 
see the identical Plates of this great Master—some engraved by him a hundred years ago—so perfectly restored. The 
Publishers confidently challenge comparison between the earliest and finest impressions from those Plates and those of 
the present Edition. 
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The entire Series will be comprised in Fifty-two Numbers, imperial folio, at 5s. each, containing, for the most part, 
Three Plates, or Two and a Sheet of Letter-press, printed on a superfine drawing paper, prepared for the occasion. 

The Work will be delivered in the order of subscription, the name of each Subscriber being placed on his copy; and 
the Numbers will be published every alternate week, so that the whole may be completed in two years. 


The Letter-press, which is Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory, is principally from the pen of the late Joun 
Nicuots, Esq. F.S.A., with additional matter from other sources. 
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